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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE THREE FRIENDS. 


ALLEYNE’S companions had passed on whilst he was at his orisons; 
but his young blood and the fresh morning air both invited him to 
ascamper. His staff in one hand and his scrip in the other, with 
springy step and floating locks, he raced along the forest path, as 
active and as graceful as a young deer. He had not far to go, 
however ; for, on turning a corner, he came on a roadside cottage 
with a wooden fence-work around it, where stood big John and 
Aylward the bowman, staring at something within. As he came 
up with them, he saw that two little lads, the one about nine 
years of age and the other somewhat older, were standing on the 
plot in front of the cottage, each holding out a round stick in 
their left hands, with their arm stiff and straight from the 
shoulder, as silent and still as two small statues. They were 
pretty blue-eyed yellow-haired lads, well made and sturdy, with 
bronzed skins, which spoke of a woodland life. 

‘Here are young chips from an old bow-stave!’ cried the 
soldier in great delight. ‘This is the proper way to raise children. 
By my hilt! I could not have trained them better had I the 
ordering of it myself.’ 

‘What is it then?’ asked Hordle John. ‘They stand very 
stiff, and I trust that they have not been struck so.’ 

‘Nay, they are training their left arms, that they may have a 
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steady grasp of the bow. So my own father trained me, and six 
days a week I held out his walking-staff till my arm was heavy as 
lead. Hold, mes enfants! how long will you hold out ?’ 

‘ Until the sun is over the great lime-tree, good master,’ the 
elder answered. 

‘What would ye be, then? Woodmen? Verderers?’ 

‘ Nay, soldiers,’ they cried both together. 

‘By the beard of my father! but ye are whelps of the true 
breed. Why so keen, then, to be soldiers ?’ 

‘That we may fight the Scots,’ they answered. ‘Daddy will 
send us to fight the Scots.’ 

‘And why the Scots, my pretty lads? We have seen French 
and Spanish galleys no further away than Southampton, but I 
doubt that it will be some time before the Scots find their way 
to these parts.’ 

‘Our business is with the Scots,’ quoth the elder; ‘ for it was 
the Scots who cut off daddy’s string fingers and his thumbs.’ 

‘ Ay, lads, it was that,’ said a deep voice from behind Alleyne’s 
shoulder. Looking round, the wayfarers saw a gaunt, big-boned 
man, with sunken cheeks and a sallow face, who had come up 
behind them. He held up his two hands as he spoke, and showed 
that the thumbs and two first fingers had been torn away from 
each of them. 

‘Ma foi, camarade!’ cried Aylward. ‘Who hath served thee 
in so shameful a fashion ?’ 

‘It is easy to see, friend, that you were born far from the 
marches of Scotland,’ quoth the stranger, with a bitter smile. 
‘North of Humber there is no man who would not know the 
handiwork of Devil Douglas, the black Lord James.’ 

‘And how fell you into his hands?’ asked John. 

‘I am a man of the north country, from the town of Beverley 
and the wapentake of Holderness,’ he answered. ‘There was a 
day when, from Trent to Tweed, there was no better marksman 
than Robin Heathcot. Yet, as you see, he hath left me, as he 
hath left many another poor border archer, with no grip for bill 
or bow. Yet the king hath given me a living here in the south- 
lands, and please God these two lads of mine will pay off a debt 
that hath been owing over long. What is the price of daddy’s 
thumbs, boys?’ 

‘Twenty Scottish lives,’ they answered aoe 

‘ And for the fingers ?’ 
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‘ Half a score.’ 

‘When they can bend my war-bow, and bring down a squirrel 
at a hundred paces, I send them to take service under Johnny 
Copeland, the Lord of the Marches and Governor of Carlisle. By 
my soul, I would give the rest of my fingers to see the Douglas 
within arrow-flight of them.’ 

‘May you live to see it,’ quoth the bowman. ‘And hark ye, 
mes enfants, take an old soldier’s rede and lay your bodies to the 
bow, drawing from hip and thigh as much as from arm. Learn 
also, I pray you, to shoot with a dropping shaft; for though a 
bowman may at times be called upon to shoot straight and fast, 
yet it is more often that he has to do with a town-guard behind a 
wall, or an arbalestier with his mantlet raised, when you cannot 
hope to do him scathe unless your shaft fall straight upon him 
from the clouds. I have not drawn string for two weeks, but I 
may be able to show ye how such shots should be made.’ He 
loosened his long-bow, slung his quiver round to the front, and 
then glanced keenly round for a fitting mark. There was a 
yellow and withered stump some way off, seen under the drooping 
branches of a lofty oak. The archer measured the distance with 
his eye; and then, drawing three shafts, he shot them off with 
such speed that the first had not reached the mark ere the last 
was on the string. Each arrow passed high over the oak ; and, of 
the three, two stuck fair into the stump; while the third, caught 
in some wandering puff of wind, was driven a foot or two to one 
side. 

‘Good!’ cried the north countryman. ‘Hearken to him, 
lads! He isa master bowman. Your dad says amen to every 
word he says.’ 

‘By my hilt!’ said Aylward, ‘if I am to preach on bowman- 
ship, the whole long day would scarce give me time for my sermon. 
We have marksmen in the Company who will notch with a shaft 
every crevice and joint of a man-at-arm’s harness, from the clasp 
of his bassinet to the hinge of his greave. But, with your favour, 
friend, I must gather my arrows again, for while a shaft costs a 
penny a poor man can scarce leave them sticking in wayside 
stumps. We must, then, on our road again, and I hope from my 
heart that you may train these two young goshawks here until 
they are ready for a cast even at such a quarry as you speak of.’ 

Leaving the thumbless archer and his brood, the wayfarers 
struck through the scattered huts of Emery Down, and out on to 
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the broad rolling heath covered deep in ferns and in heather, 
where droves of the half-wild black forest pigs were rooting about 
amongst the hillocks. The woods about this point fall away to 
the left and the right, while the road curves upwards and the 
wind sweeps keenly over the swelling uplands. The broad strips 
of bracken glowed red and yellow against the black peaty soil, 
and a queenly doe who grazed among them turned her white 
front and her great questioning eyes towards the wayfarers. 
Alleyne gazed in admiration at the supple beauty of the creature ; 
but the archer’s fingers played with his quiver, and his eyes 
glistened with the fell instinct which urges a man to slaughter. 

‘Téte Dieu!’ he growled, ‘were this France, or even 
Guienne, we should have a fresh haunch for our none-meat. 
Law or no law, I have a mind to loose a bolt at her.’ 

‘I would break your stave across my knee first,’ cried John, 
laying his great hand upon the bow. ‘What! man, I am forest- 
born, and I know what comes of it. In our own township of 
Hordle two have lost their eyes and one his skin for this very 
thing. On my troth, I felt no great love when I first saw you, 
but since then I have conceived over much regard for you to wish 
to see the verderer’s flayer at work upon you.’ 

‘It is my trade to risk my skin,’ growled the archer; but 
none the less he thrust his quiver over his hip again and turned 
his face for the west. 

As they advanced, the path still trended upwards, running 
from heath into copses of holly and yew, and so back into heath 
again. It was joyful to hear the merry whistle of blackbirds as 
they darted from one clump of greenery to the other. Now and 
again a peaty amber-coloured stream rippled across their way, 
with ferny overgrown banks, where the blue kingfisher flitted 
busily from side to side, or the grey and pensive heron, swollen 
with trout and dignity, stood ankle-deep among the sedges. 
Chattering jays and loud wood-pigeons flapped thickly overhead, 
while ever and anon the measured tapping of Nature’s carpenter, 
the great green woodpecker, sounded from each wayside grove. 
On either side, as the path mounted, the long sweep of country 
broadened and expanded, sloping down on the one side through 
yellow forest and brown moor to the distant smoke of Lymington 
and the blue misty channel which lay alongside the sky-line, while 
to the north the woods rolled away, grove topping grove, to where 
in the furthest distance the white spire of Salisbury stood out 
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hard and clear against the cloudless sky. To Alleyne, whose 
days had been spent in the low-lying coastland, the eager upland 
air and the wide free country-side gave a sense of life and of the 
joy of living which made his young blood tingle in his veins. 
Even the heavy John was not unmoved by the beauty of their 
road, while the bowman whistled lustily or sang snatches of 
French love songs in a voice which might have scared the most 
stout-hearted maiden that ever hearkened to serenade. 

‘I have a liking for that north countryman,’ he remarked 
presently. ‘He hath good power of hatred. Couldst see by his 
cheek and eye that he is as bitter as verjuice. I warm to a man 
who hath some gall in his liver.’ 

‘Ah me!’ sighed Alleyne. ‘ Would it not be better if he had 
some love in his heart ?’ 

‘I would not say nay to that. By my hilt! I shall never be 
said to be traitor to the little king. Let a man love the sex. 
Pasques Dieu! they are made to be loved, les petites, from 
wimple down to shoe-string! I am right glad, mon gar¢gon, to 
see that the good monks have trained thee so wisely and so 
well.’ 

‘Nay, I meant not worldly love, but rather that his heart 
should soften towards those who have wronged him.’ 

The archer shook his head. ‘A man should love those of his 
own breed,’ said he. ‘ But it is not in nature that an English- 
born man should love a Scot or a Frenchman. Ma foi! you have 
not seen a drove of Nithsdale raiders on their Galloway nags, or 
you would not speak of loving them. I would as soon take 
Beelzebub himself to my arms. I fear, mon gar, that they have 
taught thee but badly at Beaulieu, for surely a bishop knows 
more of what is right and what is ill than an abbot can do, and I 
myself with these very eyes saw the Bishop of Lincoln hew into 
a Scottish hobeler with a battle-axe, which was a passing strange 
way of showing him that he loved him.’ 

Alleyne scarce saw his way to argue in the face of so decided 
an opinion on the part of a high dignitary of the Church. ‘ You 
have borne arms against the Scots, then?’ he asked. 

‘Why, man, I first loosed string in battle when I was but a 
lad, younger by two years than you, at Neville’s Cross, under the 
Lord Mowbray. Later, I served under the Warden of Berwick, 
that very John Copeland of whom our friend spake, the same 
who held the King of Scots to ransom. Ma foi! it is rough 
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soldiering, and a good school for one who would learn to be hardy 
and war-wise.’ 

‘I have heard that the Scots are good men of war,’ said Hordle 
John. 

‘ For axemen and for spearmen I have not seen their match,’ 
the archer answered. ‘They can travel, too, with bag of meal and 
gridiron slung to their sword-belt, so that it is ill to follow them. 
There are scant crops and few beeves in the borderland, where 
a man must reap his grain with sickle in one fist and brown bill 
in the other. On the other hand, they are the sorriest archers 
that I have ever seen, and cannot so much as aim with the 


arbalest, to say nought of the long-bow. Again, they are mostly | 


poor folk, even the nobles among them, so that there are few who 
can buy as good a brigandine of chain-mail as that which I am 
wearing, and it is ill for them to stand up against our own knights, 
who carry the price of five Scotch farms upon their chest and 
shoulders. Man for man, with equal weapons, they are as worthy 
and valiant men as could be found in the whole of Christendom.’ 

‘And the French?’ asked Alleyne, to whom the archer’s 
light gossip had all the relish that the words of the man of action 
have for the recluse. 

‘The French are also very worthy men. We have had great 
good fortune in France, and it hath led to much bobance and 
camp-fire talk, but I have ever noticed that those who know the 
most have the least to say about it. I have seen Frenchmen 
fight both in open field, in the intaking and the defending of 
towns or castlewicks, in escalados, camisades, night forays, bush- 
ments, sallies, outfalls, and knightly spear-runnings. Their 
knights and squires, lad, are every whit as good as ours, and I 
could pick out a score of those who ride behind Du Guesclin who 
would hold the lists with sharpened lances against the best men 
in the army of England. On the other hand, their common folk 
are so crushed down with gabelle, and poll-tax, and every manner 
of cursed tallage, that the spirit has passed right out of them. It 
is a fool’s plan to teach a man to bea cur in peace, and think 
that he will be a lion in war. Fleece them like sheep, and sheep 
they will remain. If the nobles had not conquered the poor folk 
it is like enough that we should not have conquered the nobles.’ 

‘But they must be sorry folk to bow down to the rich in such 
a fashion,’ said big John. ‘I am but a poor commoner of England 
myself, and yet I know something of charters, liberties, franchises, 
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usages, privileges, customs and the like. If these be broken, then 
all men know that it is time to buy arrow-heads.’ 

‘ Ay, but the men of the law are strong in France as well as the 
men of war. By my hilt! I hold that a man has more to fear there 
from the ink-pot of the one than from the iron of the other. 
There is ever some cursed sheepskin in their strong boxes to 
prove that the rich man should be richer and the poor man poorer. 
It would scarce pass in England, but they are quiet folk over the 
water.’ 

‘And what other nations have you seen in your travels, good 
sir ?’ asked Alleyne Edricson. His young mind hungered for 
plain facts of life, after the long course of speculation and of 
mysticism on which he had been trained. 

‘I have seen the low countryman in arms, and I have nought 
to say against him. Heavy and slow is he by nature, and is not 
to be brought into battle for the sake of a lady’s eye-lash or the 
twang of a minstrel’s string, like the hotter blood of the south. 
But, ma foi! lay hand on his wool-bales, or trifle with his velvet of 
Bruges, and out buzzes every stout burgher, like bees from the 
tee-hole, ready to lay on as though it were his one business in 
life. By our lady! they have shown the French at Courtrai and 
elsewhere that they are as deft in wielding steel as in welding it.’ 

‘ And the men of Spain ?’ 

‘They too are very hardy soldiers, the more so as for many 
hundred years they have had to fight hard against the cursed 
followers of the black Mahound, who have pressed upon them from 
the south, and still, as I understand, hold the fairer half of the 
country. I had a turn with them upon the sea when they came 
over to Winchelsea, and the good queen with her ladies sat upon 
the cliffs looking down at us, as if it had been joust or tourney. 
By my hilt! it was a sight that was worth the seeing, for all that 
was best in England was out on the water that day. We went 
forth in little ships and came back in great galleys—for, of fifty tall 
ships of Spain, over two score flew the Cross of St. George ere the 
sun had set. But now, youngster, I have answered you freely, and 
I trow it is time that you answered me. Let things be plat and 
plain between us. I am a man who shoots straight at his mark. 
You saw the things I had with me at yonder hostel: name 
which you will, save only the box of rose-coloured sugar which 
I take to the Lady Loring, and you shall have it if you will but 
come with me to France.’ 
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the broad rolling heath covered deep in ferns and in heather, 
where droves of the half-wild black forest pigs were rooting about 
amongst the hillocks. The woods about this point fall away to 
the left and the right, while the road curves upwards and the 
wind sweeps keenly over the swelling uplands. The broad strips 
of bracken glowed red and yellow against the black peaty soil, 
and a queenly doe who grazed among them turned her white 
front and her great questioning eyes towards the wayfarers. 
Alleyne gazed in admiration at the supple beauty of the creature ; 
but the archer’s fingers played with his quiver, and his eyes 
glistened with the fell instinct which urges a man to slaughter. 

*Téte Dieu!’ he growled, ‘were this France, or even 
Guienne, we should have a fresh haunch for our none-meat. 
Law or no law, I have a mind to loose a bolt at her.’ 

‘I would break your stave across my knee first,’ cried John, 
laying his great hand upon the bow. ‘What! man, I am forest- 
born, and I know what comes of it. In our own township of 
Hordle two have lost their eyes and one his skin for this very 
thing. On my troth, I felt no great love when I first saw you, 
but since then I have conceived over much regard for you to wish 
to see the verderer’s flayer at work upon you.’ 

‘It is my trade to risk my skin,’ growled the archer; but 
none the less he thrust his quiver over his hip again and turned 
his face for the west. 

As they advanced, the path still trended upwards, running 
from heath into copses of holly and yew, and so back into heath . 
again. It was joyful to hear the merry whistle of blackbirds as 
they darted from one clump of greenery to the other. Now and 
again a peaty amber-coloured stream rippled across their way, 
with ferny overgrown banks, where the blue kingfisher flitted 
busily from side to side, or the grey and pensive heron, swollen 
with trout and dignity, stood ankle-deep among the sedges. 
Chattering jays and loud wood-pigeons flapped thickly overhead, 
while ever and anon the measured tapping of Nature’s carpenter, 
the great green woodpecker, sounded from each wayside grove. 
On either side, as the path mounted, the long sweep of country 
broadened and expanded, sloping down on the one side through 
yellow forest and brown moor to the distant smoke of Lymington 
and the blue misty channel which lay alongside the sky-line, while 
to the north the woods rolled away, grove topping grove, to where 
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hard and clear against the cloudless sky. To Alleyne, whose 
days had been spent in the low-lying coastland, the eager upland 
air and the wide free country-side gave a sense of life and of the 
joy of living which made his young blood tingle in his veins. 
Even the heavy John was not unmoved by the beauty of their 
road, while the bowman whistled lustily or sang snatches of 
French love songs in a voice which might have scared the most 
stout-hearted maiden that ever hearkened to serenade. 

‘I have a liking for that north countryman,’ he remarked 
presently. ‘He hath good power of hatred. Couldst see by his 
cheek and eye that he is as bitter as verjuice. I warm to a man 
who hath some gall in his liver.’ 

‘Ah me!’ sighed Alleyne. ‘ Would it not be better if he had 
some love in his heart ?’ 

‘I would not say nay to that. By my hilt! I shall never be 
said to be traitor to the little king. Let a man love the sex. 
Pasques Dieu! they are made to be loved, les petites, from 
wimple down to shoe-string! I am right glad, mon gargon, to 
see that the good monks have trained thee so wisely and so 
well.’ 

‘Nay, I meant not worldly love, but rather that his heart 
should soften towards those who have wronged him.’ 

The archer shook his head. ‘A man should love those of his 
own breed,’ said he. ‘ But it is not in nature that an English- 
born man should love a Scot or a Frenchman. Ma foi! you have 
not seen a drove of Nithsdale raiders on their Galloway nags, or 
you would not speak of loving them. I would as soon take 
Beelzebub himself to my arms. I fear, mon gar, that they have 
taught thee but badly at Beaulieu, for surely a bishop knows 
more of what is right and what is ill than an abbot can do, and I 
myself with these very eyes saw the Bishop of Lincoln hew into 
a Scottish hobeler with a battle-axe, which was a passing strange 
way of showing him that he loved him.’ 

Alleyne scarce saw his way to argue in the face of so decided 
an opinion on the part of a high dignitary of the Church. ‘ You 
have borne arms against the Scots, then?’ he asked. 

‘Why, man, I first loosed string in battle when I was but a 
lad, younger by two years than you, at Neville’s Cross, under the 
Lord Mowbray. Later, I served under the Warden of Berwick, 
that very John Copeland of whom our friend spake, the same 
who held the King of Scots to ransom. Ma foi! it is rough 
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soldiering, and a good school for one who would learn to be hardy 
and war-wise.’ 

‘I have heard that the Scots are good men of war,’ said Hordle 
John. 

‘ For axemen and for spearmen I have not seen their match,’ 
the archer answered. ‘They can travel, too, with bag of meal and 
gridiron slung to their sword-belt, so that it is ill to follow them. 
There are scant crops and few beeves in the borderland, where 
a man must reap his grain with sickle in one fist and brown bill 
in the other. On the other hand, they are the sorriest archers 
that I have ever seen, and cannot so much as aim with the 
arbalest, to say nought of the long-bow. Again, they are mostly _ 
poor folk, even the nobles among them, so that there are few who 
can buy as good a brigandine of chain-mail as that which I am 
wearing, and it is ill for them to stand up against our own knights, 
who carry the price of five Scotch farms upon their chest and 
shoulders. Man for man, with equal weapons, they are as worthy 
and valiant men as could be found in the whole of Christendom.’ 

‘And the French?’ asked Alleyne, to whom the archer’s 
light gossip had all the relish that the words of the man of action 
have for the recluse. _ 

‘The French are also very worthy men. We have had great 
good fortune in France, and it hath led to much bobance and 
camp-fire talk, but I have ever noticed that those who know the 
most have the least to say about it. I have seen Frenchmen 
fight both in open field, in the intaking and the defending of 
towns or castlewicks, in escalados, camisades, night forays, bush- 
ments, sallies, outfalls, and knightly spear-runnings. Their 
knights and squires, lad, are every whit as good as ours, and I 
could pick out a score of those who ride behind Du Guesclin who 
would hold the lists with sharpened lances against the best men 
in the army of England. On the other hand, their common folk 
are so crushed down with gabelle, and poll-tax, and every manner 
of cursed tallage, that the spirit has passed right out of them. It 
is a fool’s plan to teach a man to bea cur in peace, and think 
that he will be a lion in war. Fleece them like sheep, and sheep 
they will remain. If the nobles had not conquered the poor folk 
it is like enough that we should not have conquered the nobles.’ 

‘But they must be sorry folk to bow down to the rich in such 
a fashion,’ said big John. ‘I am but a poor commoner of England 
myself, and yet I know something of charters, liberties, franchises, 
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usages, privileges, customs and the like. If these be broken, then 
all men know that it is time to buy arrow-heads.’ 

‘ Ay, but the men of the law are strong in France as well as the 
men of war. By my hilt! I hold that a man has more to fear there 
from the ink-pot of the one than from the iron of the other. 
There is ever some cursed sheepskin in their strong boxes to 
prove that the rich man should be richer and the poor man poorer. 
It would scarce pass in England, but they are quiet folk over the 
water.’ 

‘And what other nations have you seen in your travels, good 
sir ?’ asked Alleyne Edricson. His young mind hungered for 
plain facts of life, after the long course of speculation and of 
mysticism on which he had been trained. 

‘I have seen the low countryman in arms, and I have nought 
to say against him. Heavy and slow is he by nature, and is not 
to be brought into battle for the sake of a lady’s eye-lash or the 
twang of a minstrel’s string, like the hotter blood of the south. 
But, ma foi! lay hand on his wool-bales, or trifle with his velvet of 
Bruges, and out buzzes every stout burgher, like bees from the 
tee-hole, ready to lay on as though it were his one business in 
life. By our lady! they have shown the French at Courtrai and 
elsewhere that they are as deft in wielding steel as in welding it.’ 

‘And the men of Spain ?’ 

‘ They too are very hardy soldiers, the more so as for many 
hundred years they have had to fight hard against the cursed 
followers of the black Mahound, who have pressed upon them from 
the south, and still, as I understand, hold the fairer half of the 
country. I had aturn with them upon the sea when they came 
over to Winchelsea, and the good queen with her ladies sat upon 
the cliffs looking down at us, as if it had been joust or tourney. 
By my hilt! it was a sight that was worth the seeing, for all that 
was best in England was out on the water that day. We went 
forth in little ships and came back in great galleys—for, of fifty tall 
ships of Spain, over two score flew the Cross of St. George ere the 
sun had set. But now, youngster, I have answered you freely, and 
I trow it is time that you answered me. Let things be plat and 
plain between us. I am a man who shoots straight at his mark. 
You saw the things I had with me at yonder hostel: name 
which you will, save only the box of rose-coloured sugar which 
I take to the Lady Loring, and you shall have it if you will but 
come with me to France.’ 
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‘Nay,’ said Alleyne, ‘I would gladly come with ye to France 
or where else ye will, just to list to your talk, and because ye are 
the only two friends that I have in the whole wide world outside 
of the cloisters; but indeed it may not be, for my duty is 
towards my brother, seeing that father and mother are dead, and 
he my elder. Besides, when ye talk of taking me to France, ye 
do not conceive how useless I should be to you, seeing that neither 
by training nor by nature am I fitted for the wars, and there seems 
to be nought but strife in those parts.’ 

‘That comes from my fool’s talk,’ cried the archer ; ‘ for, being 
a man of no learning myself, my tongue turns to blades and targets 
even as my hand does. Know then that for every parchment in 
England there are twenty in France. For every statue, cut gem, 
shrine, carven screen, or what else might please the eye of a 
learned clerk, there are a good hundred to our one. At the 
spoiling of Carcassonne I have seen chambers stored with writings, 
though not one man in our Company could read them. Again, in 
Arles and Nimes, and other towns that I could name, there are 
the great arches and fortalices still standing which were built of 
old by giant men who came from the south. Can I not see by 
your brightened eye how you would love to look upon these 
things? Come then with me, and, by these ten finger-bones ! there 
is not one of them which you shall not see.’ 

‘I should indeed love to look upon them,’ Alleyne answered ; 
‘but I have come from Beaulieu for a purpose, and I must be true 
to my service, even as thou art true to thine.’ 

‘ Bethink you again, mon ami,’ quoth Aylward, ‘that you might 
do much good yonder, since there are three hundred men in the 
Company, and none who has ever a word of grace for them, and 
yet the Virgin knows that there was never a set of men who were 
in more need of it. Sickerly the one duty may balance the other. 
Your brother hath done without you this many a year, and, as I 
gather, he hath never walked as far as Beaulieu to see you during 
all that time, so he cannot be in any great need of you.’ 

‘ Besides,’ said John, ‘the Socman of Minstead is a by-word 
through the forest, from Bramshaw Hill to Holmesley Walk. He 
is a drunken, brawling, perilous churl, as you may find to your cost.’ 

‘The more reason that I should strive to mend him,’ quoth 
Alleyne. ‘There is no need to urge me, friends, for my own 
wishes would draw me to France, and it would be a joy to me if I 
could go with you. But indeed and indeed it cannot be, so here 
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I take my leave of you, for yonder square tower amongst the trees 
upon the right must surely be the church of Minstead, and I may 
reach it by this path through the woods.’ 

‘Well, God be with thee, lad!’ cried the archer, pressing 
Alleyne to his heart. ‘I am quick to love, and quick to hate, and 
*fore God I am loth to part.’ 

‘Would it not be well,’ said John, ‘that we should wait here, 
and see what manner of greeting you have from your brother. 
You may prove to be as welcome as the king’s purveyor to the 
village dame.’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ he answered; ‘ ye must not bide for me, for where 
I go I stay.’ 

‘Yet it may be as well that you should know whither we go,’ 
said the archer. ‘ We shall now journey south through the woods 
until we come out upon the Christchurch road, and so onwards, 
hoping to-night to reach the castle of Sir William Montacute, 
Earl of Salisbury, of which Sir Nigel Loring is constable. There 
we shall bide, and it is like enough that for a month or more you 
may find us there, ere we are ready for our viage back to France.’ 

It was hard indeed for Alleyne to break away from these two 
new but hearty friends, and so strong was the combat between his 
conscience and his inclinations that he dared not look round, lest 
his resolution should slip away from him. It was not until he 
was deep among the tree trunks that he cast a glance backwards, 
when he found that he could still see them through the branches 
on the road above him. The archer was standing with folded 
arms, his bow jutting from over his shoulder, and the sun gleam- 
ing brightly upon his head-piece and the links of his chain-mail. 
Beside him stood his giant recruit, still clad in the home-spun 
and ill-fitting garments of the fuller of Lymington, with arms 
and legs shooting out of his scanty garb. Even as Alleyne 
watched them they turned upon their heels and plodded off 
together upon their way. 


CHAPTER IX. 


HOW STRANGE THINGS BEFELL IN MINSTEAD WOOD. 


Tue path which the young clerk had now to follow lay through a 

magnificent forest of the very heaviest timber, where the giant 

boles of oak and of beech formed long aisles in every direction, 
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shooting up their huge branches to build the majestic arches of 
Nature’s own cathedral. Beneath lay a broad carpet of the softest 
and greenest moss, flecked over with fallen leaves, but yielding 
pleasantly to the foot of the traveller. The track which guided 
him was one so seldom used that in places it lost itself entirely 
among the grass, to reappear as a reddish rut between the distant 
tree trunks. It was very still here in the heart of the woodlands, 
The gentle rustle of the branches and the distant cooing of pigeons 
were the only sounds which broke in upon the silence, save that 
once Alleyne heard afar off a merry call upon a hunting bugle 
and the shrill yapping of the hounds. 

It was not without some emotion that he looked upon the 
scene around him, for, in spite of his secluded life, he knew enough 
of the ancient greatness of his own family to be aware that the 
time had been when they had held undisputed and paramount 
sway over all that tract of country. His father could trace_ his 
pure Saxon lineage back to that Godfrey Malf who had held the 
manors of Bisterne and of Minstead at the time when the Norman 
first set mailed foot upon English soil. The afforestation of the 
district, however, and its conversion into a royal demesne had 
clipped off a large section of his estate, while other parts had been 
confiscated as a punishment for his supposed complicity in an 
abortive Saxon rising. The fate of the ancestor had been typical 
of that of his descendants. During three hundred years their 
domains had gradually contracted, sometimes through royal or 
feudal encroachment, and sometimes through such gifts to the 
Church as that with which Alleyne’s father had opened the 
doors of Beaulieu Abbey to his younger son. The importance of 
the family had thus dwindled, but they still retained the old 
Saxon manor-house, with a couple of farms and a grove large 
enough to afford pannage to a hundred pigs—‘sylva de centum 
porcis,’ as the old family parchments describe it. Above all, the 
owner of the soil could still hold his head high as the veritable 
Socman of Minstead—that is, as holding the land in free socage, 
with no feudal superior, and answerable to no man lower than the 
king. Knowing this, Alleyne felt some little glow of worldly 
pride as he looked for the first time upon the land with which so 
many generations of his ancestors had been associated. He 
pushed on the quicker, twirling his staff merrily, and looking out 
at every turn of the path for some sign of the old Saxon resi- 
dence, He was suddenly arrested, however, by the appearance of 
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a wild-looking fellow armed with a club, who sprang out from 
behind a tree and barred his passage. He was a rough, powerful 
peasant, with cap and tunic of untanned sheepskin, leather 
breeches, and galligaskins round legs and feet. 

‘Stand!’ he shouted, raising his heavy cudgel to enforce the 
order. ‘Who are you who walk so freely through the wood ? 
Whither would you go, and what is your errand ?’ 

‘Why should I answer your questions, my friend?’ said 
Alleyne, standing on his guard. 

‘Because your tongue may save your pate. But where haveI 
looked upon your face before ?’ 

‘No longer ago than last night at the “Pied Merlin,”’ the 
clerk answered, recognising the escaped serf who had been so out- 
spoken as to his wrongs. 

‘By the Virgin! yes. You were the little clerk who sat so 
mum in the corner, and then cried fy on the gleeman. What 
hast in the scrip ?’ 

‘ Nought of any price.’ 

‘ How can I tell that, clerk? Let me see.’ 

* Not I.’ 

‘Fool! I could pull you limb from limb like a pullet. What 
would you have? Hast forgot that we are alone far from all men? 
How can your clerkship help you? Wouldst lose scrip and life 
too?’ 

‘I will part with neither without a fight.’ 

‘A fight, quotha? A fight betwixt spurred cock and new- 
hatched chicken! Thy fighting days may soon be over.’ 

‘Hadst asked me in the-name of charity I would have given 
freely,’ cried Alleyne. ‘As it stands, not one farthing shall you 
have with my free will, and when I see my brother, the Socman 
of Minstead, he will raise hue and cry from vill to vill, from hun- 
dred to hundred, until you are taken as a common robber and a 
scourge to the country.’ 

The outlaw sank his club. ‘The Socman’s brother!’ he 
gasped. ‘Now, by the keys of Peter! I had rather that hand 
withered and tongue was palsied ere [ had struck or miscalled you. 
If you are the Socman’s brother you are one of the right side, I 
warrant, for all your clerkly dress.’ . 

‘His brother I am,’ replied Alleyne. ‘But even if I were 
not, is that reason why you should molest me on the king’s 
ground ?’ 
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‘I give not the pip of an apple for king or for noble,’ cried the 
serf passionately. ‘Ill have I had from them, and ill I shall repay 
them. I ama good friend to my friends, and, by the Virgin! an 
evil foeman to my foes.’ 

‘And therefore the worst of foemen to thyself,’ said Alleyne. 
‘ But I pray you, since you seem to know him, to point out to me 
the shortest path to my brother’s house.’ 

The serf was about to reply, when the clear ringing call of a 
bugle burst from the wood close behind them, and Alleyne caught 
sight for an instant of the dun side and white breast of a lordly 
stag glancing swiftly betwixt the distant tree trunks. A minute 
later came the shaggy deer-hounds, a dozen or fourteen of them, 
running on a hot scent, with nose to earth and tail in air. As 
they streamed past the silent forest around broke suddenly into 
loud life, with galloping of hoofs, crackling of brushwood, and the 
short sharp cries of the hunters. Close behind the pack rode:a 
fourrier and a yeoman-pricker, whooping on the laggards ard 
encouraging the leaders, in the shrill half-French jargon which 
was the language of venery and woodcraft. Alleyne was still 
gazing after them, listening to the loud ‘ Hyke-a-Bayard ! Hyke-a- 
Pomers! Hyke-a-Lebryt!’ with which they called upon their 
favourite hounds, when a group of horsemen crashed out through 
the underwood at the very spot where the serf and he were 
standing. 

The one who led was a man between fifty and sixty years of 
age, war-worn and weather-beaten, with a broad thoughtful fore- 
head and eyes which shone brightly from under his fierce and 
overhung brows. His beard, streaked thickly with grey, bristled 
forward from his chin, and spoke of a passionate nature, while the 
long finely-cut face and firm mouth marked the leader of men. 
His figure was erect and soldierly, and he rode his horse with the 
careless grace of a man whose life had been spent in the saddle. 
In common garb, his masterful face and flashing eye would have 
marked him as one who was born to rule ; but now, with his silken 
tunic powdered with golden fleurs-de-lis, his velvet mantle lined 
with the royal minever, and the lions of England stamped in 
silver upon his harness, none could fail to recognise the noble 
Edward, most. warlike and powerful of all the long line of 
fighting monarchs who had ruled the Anglo-Norman race. 
Alleyne doffed hat and bowed head at the sight of him, but the 
serf folded his hands and leaned them upon his cudgel, looking 
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with little love at the knot of nobles and knights-in-waiting who 
rode behind the king. 

‘Ha!’ cried Edward, reining up for an instant his powerful 
black steed. ‘ Le cerf est passé? Non? Ici, Brocas; tu parles 
Anglais.’ 

‘The deer, clowns ?’ said a hard-visaged, swarthy-faced man, 
who rode at the king’s elbow. ‘If ye have headed it back it is as 
much as your ears are worth.’ 

‘It passed by the blighted beech there,’ said Alleyne, pointing, 
‘and the hounds were hard at its heels.’ 

‘It is well,’ cried Edward, still speaking in French : for, though 
he could understand English, he had never learned to express 
himself in so barbarous and unpolished a tongue. ‘ By my faith, 
sirs,’ he continued, half turning in his saddle to address his escort, 
‘unless my woodcraft is sadly at fault, it is a stag of six tines and 
the finest that we have roused this journey. /A golden St. Hubert 
to the man who is the first to sound the mort.’ He shook his 
bridle as he spoke, and thundered away, his knights lying low 
upon their horses and galloping as hard as whip and spur would 
drive them, in the hope of winning the king’s prize. Away they 
drove down the long green glade—bay horses, black and grey, 
riders clad in every shade of velvet, fur, or silk, with glint of 
brazen horn and flash of knife and spear. One only lingered, the 
black-browed Baron Brocas, who, making a gambade which brought 
him within arm-sweep of the serf, slashed him across the face 
with his riding-whip. ‘Doff, dog, doff,’ he hissed, ‘when a 
monarch deigns to lower his eyes to such as you!’—then spurred 
through the underwood and was gone, with a gleam of steel shoes 
and flutter of dead leaves. 

The villein took the cruel blow without wince or cry, as one to 
whom stripes are a birthright and an inheritance. His eyes 
flashed, however, and he shook his bony hand with a fierce wild 
gesture after the retreating figure. 

‘Black hound of Gascony,’ he muttered, ‘evil the day that 
you and those like you set foot in free England! I know thy 
kennel of Rochecourt. The night will come when I may do to 
thee and thine what you and yours have wrought upon mine 
and me. May God smite me if I fail to smite thee, thou French 
robber, with thy wife and thy child and all that is under thy 
castle roof!’ 

‘Forbear!’ cried Alleyne. ‘ Mix not God’s name with these 
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unhallowed threats! And yet it was a coward’s blow, and one to 
stir the blood and loose the tongue of the most peaceful. Let 
me find some soothing simples and lay them on the weal to draw 
the sting.’ 

‘Nay, there is but one thing that can draw the sting, and that 
the future may bring tome. But, clerk, if you would see your 
brother you must on, for there is a meeting to-day, and his merry 
men will await him ere the shadows turn from west to east. I pray 
you not to hold him back, for it would be an evil thing if all the 
stout lads were there and the leader a-missing. I would come with 
you, but sooth to say I am stationed here and may not move, 
The path over yonder, betwixt the oak and the thorn, should bring 
you out into his nether field.’ 

Alleyne lost no time in following the directions of the wild, 
masterless man, whom he left among the trees where he had 
found him. His heart was the heavier for the encounter, not only 
because all bitterness and wrath were abhorrent to his gentle 
nature, but also because it disturbed him to hear his brother 
spoken. of as though he were a chief of outlaws or the leader of a 
party against the state. Indeed, of all the things which he had 
seen yet in the world to surprise him there was none more strange 
than the hate which class appeared to bear to class. The talk of 
labourer, woodman and villein in the inn had all pointed to the 
wide-spread mutiny, and now his brother’s name was spoken as 
though he were the very centre of the universal discontent. In 
good truth, the commons throughout the length and breadth of 
the land were heart-weary of this fine game of chivalry which had 
been played so long at their expense. So long as knight and 
baron were a strength and a guard to the kingdom they might be 
endured, but now, when all men knew that the great battles in 
France had been won by English yeomen and Welsh stabbers, 
warlike fame, the only fame to which his class had ever aspired, 
appeared to have deserted the plate-clad horseman. The sports 
of the lists had done much in days gone by to impress the minds 
of the people, but the plumed and unwieldy champion was no 
longer an object either of fear or of reverence to men whose 
fathers and brothers had shot into the press at Crécy or Poitiers, 
and seen the proudest chivalry in the world unable to make head 
against the weapons of disciplined peasants. Power had changed 
hands. The protector had become the protected, and the whole 
fabric of the feudal system was tottering to a fall. Hence the 
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fierce mutterings of the lower classes and the constant discontent, 
breaking out into local tumult and outrage, and culminating some 
years later in the great rising of Tyler. What Alleyne saw and 
wondered at in Hampshire would have appealed equally to the 
traveller in any other English county from the Channel to the 
marches of Scotland. 

He was following the track, his misgivings increasing with 
every step which took him nearer to that home which he had 
never seen, when of a sudden the trees began to thin and the 
sward to spread out into a broad green lawn, where five cows lay 
in the sunshine and droves of black swine wandered unchecked. 
A brown forest stream swirled down the centre of this clearing, 
with a rude bridge flung across it, and on the other side was a 
second field sloping up to a long, low-lying wooden house, with 
thatched roof and open squares for windows. Alleyne gazed 
across at it with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes—for this, he 
knew, must be the home of his fathers. A wreath of blue smoke 
floated up through a hole in the thatch, and was the only sign of 
life in the place, save a great black hound which lay sleeping 
chained to the door-post. In the yellow shimmer of the autumn 
sunshine it lay as peacefully and as still as he had oft pictured it 
to himself in his dreams. 

He was roused, however, from his pleasant reverie by the 
sound of voices, and two people emerged from the forest some 
little way to his right and moved across the field in the direction 
of the bridge. The one was a man with yellow flowing beard and 
very long hair of the same tint drooping over his shoulders; his 
dress of good Norwich cloth and his assured bearing marked him 
as a man of position, while the sombre hue of his clothes and the 
absence of all ornament contrasted with the flash and glitter which 
had marked the king’s retinue. By his side walked a woman, 
tall and slight and dark, with lithe graceful figure and clear-cut 
composed features. Her jet-black hair was gathered back under 
a light pink coif, her head poised proudly upon her neck, and her 
step long and springy, like that of some wild tireless woodland 
creature. She held her left hand in front of her, covered with a 
red velvet glove, and on the wrist a little brown falcon, very fluffy 
and bedraggled, which she smoothed and fondled as she walked. 
As she came out into the sunshine, Alleyne noticed that her light 
gown, slashed with pink, was all stained with earth and with moss 
upon one side from shoulder to hem. He stood in the shadow of 
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an oak staring at her with parted lips, for this woman seemed to 
him to be the most beautiful and graceful creature that mind 
could conceive of. Such had he imagined the angels, and such 
he had tried to paint them in the Beaulieu missals ; but here there 
was something human, were it only in the battered hawk and 
discoloured dress, which sent a tingle and thrill through his nerves 
such as no dream of radiant and stainless spirit had ever yet been 
able to conjure up. Good, quiet, uncomplaining mother Nature, 
long slighted and miscalled, still bides her time and draws to her 
bosom the most errant of her children. 

The two walked swiftly across the meadow to the narrow. 
bridge, he in front and she a pace or two behind. There they 
paused, and stood for a few minutes face to face talking earnestly. 
Alleyne had read and had heard of love and of lovers. Such were 
these, doubtless—this golden-bearded man and the fair damsel 
with the cold proud face. Why else should they wander together, 
in the woods, or be so lost in talk by rustic streams? And yet 
as he watched, uncertain whether to advance from the cover or 
to choose some other path to the house, he soon came to doubt 
the truth of this first conjecture. The man stood, tall and square, 
blocking the entrance to the bridge, and throwing out his hands 
as he spoke in a wild eager fashion, while the deep tones of his 
stormy voice rose at times into accents of menace and of anger. 
She stood fearlessly in front of him, still stroking her bird; but 
twice she threw a swift questioning glance over her shoulder, as 
one who is in search of aid. So moved was the young clerk by 
these mute appeals, that he came forth from the trees and crossed 
the meadow, uncertain what to do, and yet loth to hold back from 
one who might need his aid. So intent were they upon each 
other that neither took note of his approach; until, when he 
was close upon them, the man threw his arm roughly round the 
damsel’s waist and drew her towards him, she straining her lithe 
supple figure away and striking fiercely at him, while the hooded 
hawk screamed with ruffled wings and pecked blindly in its 
mistress’s defence. Bird and maid, however, had but little chance 
against their assailant, who, laughing loudly, caught her wrist in 
one hand while he drew her towards him with the other. 

‘The best rose has ever the longest thorns,’ said he. ‘ Quiet, 
little one, or you may do yourself a hurt. Must pay Saxon toll 
on Saxon land, my proud Maude, for all your airs and graces.’ 

‘You boor!’ she hissed. ‘ You base underbred clod! Is this 
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your care and your hospitality? I would rather wed a branded 
serf from my father’s fields. Leave go, I say-—- Ah! good 
youth, Heaven has sent you. Make him loose me! By the 
honour of your mother, I pray you to stand by me and to make 
this knave loose me.’ 

‘Stand by you I will, and that blithely,’ said Alleyne. ‘Surely, 
sir, you should take shame to hold the damsel against her will.’ 

The man turned a face upon him which was lion-like in its 
strength and in its wrath. With his tangle of golden hair, his 
fierce blue eyes, and his large, well-marked features, he was the 
most comely man whom Alleyne had ever seen; and yet there 
was something so sinister and so fell in his expression that child 
or beast might well have shrunk from him. His brows were 
drawn, his cheek flushed, and there was a mad sparkle in his eyes 
which spoke of a wild untamable nature. 

‘Young fool!’ he cried, holding the woman still to his side, 
though every line of her shrinking figure spoke her abhorrence. 
‘Do you keep your spoon in your own broth. I rede you to go 
on your way, lest worse befall you. This little wench has come 
with me, and with me she shall bide.’ 

‘Liar!’ cried the woman ; and, stooping her head, she sud- 
denly bit fiercely into the broad brown hand which held her. He 
whipped it back with an oath, while she tore herself free and 
slipped behind Alleyne, cowering up against him like the 
trembling leveret who sees the falcon poising for the swoop above 
him. 

‘Stand off my land!’ the man said fiercely, heedless of the 
blood which trickled freely from his fingers. ‘ What have you todo 
here? By your dress you should be one of those cursed clerks 
who overrun the land like vile rats, poking and prying into other 
men’s concerns, too caitiff to fight and too lazy to work. By the 
rood! if I-had my will upon ye, I should nail you upon the abbey 
doors, as they hang vermin before their holes. Art neither man 
nor woman, young shaveling. Get thee back to thy fellows ere 
I lay hands upon you: for your foot is on my land, and I may 
slay you as a common draw-latch.’ 

‘Is this your land, then?’ gasped Alleyne. 

‘Would you dispute it, dog? Would you wish by trick or 
quibble to juggle me out of these last acres? Know, base-born 
knave, that you have dared this day to stand in the path of one 
whose race have been the advisers of kings and the leaders of 
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hosts, ere ever this vile crew of Norman robbers came into the 
land, or such half-blood hounds as you were let loose to preach 
that the thief should have his booty and the honest man should 
sin if he strove to win back his own.’ 

‘You are the Socman of Minstead ?’ 

‘That am I; and the son of Edric the Socman, of the pure 
blood of Godfrey the thane, by the only daughter of the house of 
Aluric, whose forefathers held the white-horse banner at the fatal 
fight where our shield was broken and our sword shivered. I tell 
you, clerk, that my folk held this land from Bramshaw Wood to 
the Ringwood road; and, by the soul of my father! it will be a 
strange thing if I am to be bearded upon the little that is left 
of it. Begone, I say, and meddle not with my affair.’ 

‘If you leave me now,’ whispered the woman, ‘ then shame for 
ever upon your manhood.’ 

‘Surely, sir,’ said Alleyne, speaking in as persuasive and 
soothing a way as he could, ‘if your birth is gentle, there is the 
more reason that your manners should be gentle too. I am well 
persuaded that you did but jest with this lady, and that you will 
now permit her to leave your land either alone or with me as a 
guide, if she should need one, through the wood. As to birth, it 
does not become me to’ boast, and there is sooth in what you say 
as to the unworthiness of clerks, but it is none the less true that 
I am as well born as you.’ 

‘Dog!’ cried the furious Socman, ‘there is no man in the 
south who can say as much.’ 

‘Yet can I,’ said Alleyne, smiling; ‘ for indeed I also am the 
son of Edric the Socman, of the pure blood of Godfrey the thane, 
by the only daughter of Aluric of Brockenhurst. Surely, dear 
brother,’ he continued, holding out his hand, ‘ you have a warmer 
greeting than this for me. There are but two boughs left upon 
this old old Saxon trunk.’ 

His elder brother dashed his hand aside with an oath, while 
an expression of malignant hatred passed over his passion-drawn 
features. ‘You are the young cub of Beaulieu, then,’ said he. 
‘I might have known it by the sleek face and the slavish manner, 
too monk-ridden and craven in spirit to answer back a rough 
word. Thy father, shaveling, with all his faults, had a man’s 
heart ; and there were few who could look him in the eyes on the 
day of his anger. But you! Look there, rat, on yonder field 
where the cows graze, and on that other beyond, and on the 
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orchard hard by the church. Do you know that all these were 
squeezed out of your dying father by greedy priests, to pay for 
your upbringing in the cloisters? I, the Socman, am shorn of 
my lands that you may snivel Latin and eat bread for which you 
never yet did hand’s turn. You rob me first, and now you would 
come preaching and whining, in search mayhap of another field 
or two for your priestly friends. Knave! my dogs shall be set 
upon you; but, meanwhile, stand out of my path, and stop me 
at your peril!’ As he spoke he rushed forward, and, throw- 
ing the lad to one side, caught the woman’s wrist. Alleyne, 
however, as active as a young deer-hound, sprang to her aid 
and seized her by the other arm, raising his iron-shod staff as he 
did so. 

‘You may say what you will to me,’ he said between his 
clenched teeth—‘ it may be no better than I deserve ; but, brother 
or no, I swear by my hopes of salvation that I will break your 
arm if you do not leave hold of the maid.’ 

There was a ring in his voice and a flash in his eyes which 
promised that the blow would follow quick at the heels of the 
word. Fora moment the blood of the long line of hot-headed 
thanes was too strong for the soft whisperings of the doctrine of 
meekness and mercy. He was conscious of a fierce wild thrill 
through his nerves and a throb of mad gladness at his heart, as 
his real human self burst for an instant the bonds of custom and 
of teaching which had held it so long. The socman sprang back, 
looking to left and to right for some stick or stone which might 
serve him for weapon; but finding none, he turned and ran at 
the top of his speed for the house, blowing the while upon a shrill 
whistle. 

‘Come!’ gasped the woman. ‘Fly, friend, ere he come back.’ 

‘Nay, let him come!’ cried Alleyne. ‘I shall not budge a 
foot for him or his dogs.’ 

‘Come, come!’ she cried, tugging at his arm. ‘I know the 
man: he will kill you. Come, for the Virgin’s sake, or for my 
sake, for I cannot go and leave you here.’ 

‘Come, then,’ said he; and they ran together to the cover of 
the woods. As they gained the edge of the brushwood, Alleyne, 
looking back, saw his brother come running out of the house 
again, with the sun gleaming upon his hair and his beard. He 
held something which flashed in his right hand, and he stooped 
at the threshold to unloose the black hound. 
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‘This way!’ the woman whispered, in a low eager voice. 
‘Through the bushes to that forked ash. Do not heed me; I 
can run as fast as you, I trow. Now into the stream—right in, 
over ankles, to throw the dog off, though I think it is but a 
common cur, like its master.’ As she spoke, she sprang herself 
into the shallow stream and ran swiftly up the centre of it, with 
the brown water bubbling over her feet and her hand outstretched 
to ward off the clinging branches of bramble or sapling. Alleyne 
followed close at her heels, with his mind in a whirl at this black 
welcome and sudden shifting of all his plans and hopes. Yet, 
grave as were his thoughts, they would still turn to wonder as he 
looked at the twinkling feet of his guide and saw her lithe figure 
bend this way and that, dipping under boughs, springing over 
stones, with a lightness and ease which made it no small task for 
him to keep up with her. At last, when ‘he was almost out of 
breath, she suddenly threw herself down upon a mossy bank, 
between two holly-bushes, and looked ruefully at her own dripping 
feet and bedraggled skirt. 

‘Holy Mary!’ said she, ‘what shall Ido? Mother will keep . 
me to my chamber for a month, and make me work at the tapestry 
of the nine bold knights. She promised as much last week, when . 
I fell into Wilverley bog, and yet she knows that I cannot abide 
needlework.’ 

Alleyne, still standing in the stream, glanced down at the 
graceful pink-and-white figure, the curve of raven-black hair, and 
the proud, sensitive face which looked up frankly and confidingly 
at his own. 

‘We had best on,’ he said. ‘He may yet overtake us.’ 

‘Not so. We are well off his land now, nor can he tell in this 
great wood which way we have taken. But you—you had him at 
your mercy. Why did you not kill him?’ 

‘Kill him! My brother!’ 

‘And why not?’—with a quick gleam of her white teeth. 
‘He would have killed you. I know him, and I read it in his 
eyes. Had I had your staff I would have tried—ay, and done it, 
too.’ She shook her clenched white hand as she spoke, and her 
lips tightened ominously. 

‘I am already sad in heart for what I have done,’ said he, 
sitting down on the bank, and sinking his face into his hands. 
‘ God help me !—all that is worst in me seemed to come uppermost. 
Another instant, and I had smitten him: the son of my own 
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mother, the man whom I have longed to take to my heart. Alas! 
that I should still be so weak.’ 

‘Weak!’ she exclaimed, raising her black eyebrows. ‘I do 
not think that even my father himself, who is a hard judge of 
manhood, would call you that. But it is, as you may think, sir, 
a very pleasant thing for me to hear that you are grieved at what 
you have done, and I can but rede that we should go back to- 
gether, and you should make your peace with the Socman by 
handing back your prisoner. It is a sad thing that so small a 
thing as a woman should come between two who are of one blood.’ 

Simple Alleyne opened his eyes at this little spurt of feminine 
bitterness. ‘ Nay, lady,’ said he, ‘ that were worst of all. What 
man would be so caitiff and thrall as to fail you at your need? I 
have turned my brother against me, and now, alas! I appear to 
have given you offence also with my clumsy tongue. But, indeed, 
lady, I am torn both ways, and can scarce grasp in my mind what 
it is that has befallen.’ 

‘Nor can I marvel at that,’ said she, with a little tinkling 
laugh. ‘You came in as the knight does in the jongleur’s ro- 
mances, between dragon and damsel, with small time for the ask- 
ing of questions. Come,’ she went on, springing to her feet, and 
smoothing down her rumpled frock, ‘let us walk through the 
shaw together, and we may come upon Bertrand with the horses. 
If poor Troubadour had not cast a shoe, we should not have had 
this trouble. Nay, I must have your arm: for, though I speak 
lightly, now that all is happily over I am as frightened as my 
brave Roland. See how his chest heaves, and his dear feathers all 
awry—the little knight who would not have his lady mishandled.’ 
So she prattled on to her hawk, while Alleyne walked by her side, 
stealing a glance from time to time at this queenly and wayward 
woman. In silence they wandered together over the velvet turf 
and on through the broad Minstead woods, where the old lichen- 
draped beeches threw their circles of black shadow upon the 
sunlit sward. ; 

‘You have no wish, then, to hear my story?’ said she, at last. 

‘If it pleases you to tell it me,’ he answered. 

‘Oh!’ she cried, tossing her head, ‘ if it is of so little interest 
to you, we had best let it bide.’ 

‘Nay,’ said he eagerly, ‘ I would fain hear it.’ 

‘You have a right to know it, if you have lost a brother’s 
favour through it. And yet Ah well, you are, as I under- 
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stand, a clerk, so I must think of you as one step further in orders, 
and make you my father-confessor. Know then that this man has 
been a suitor for my hand, less as I think for my own sweet sake 
than because he hath ambition and had it on his mind that he might 
improve his fortunes by dipping into my father’s strong-box— 
though the Virgin knows that he would have found little enough 
therein. My father, however, is a proud man, a gallant knight 
and tried soldier of the oldest blood, to whom this man’s churlish 
birth and low descent—— Oh, lackaday! I had forgot that he 
‘was of the same strain as yourself.’ 

‘ Nay, trouble not for that,’ said Alleyne, ‘ we are all from good 
mother Eve.’ ’ 

‘Streams may spring from one source, and yet some be clear 
and some be foul,’ quoth she quickly. ‘But, to be brief over the 
matter, my father would have none of his wooing, nor in sooth 
would I. On that he swore a vow against us, and as he is known 
to be a perilous man, with many outlaws and others at his back, my 
father forbade that I should hawk or hunt in any part of the wood 
to the north of the Christchurch road. As it chanced, however, 
this morning my little Roland here was loosed at a strong-winged 
heron, and page Bertrand and I rode on, with no thoughts but 
for the sport, until we found ourselves in Minstead woods. Small 
harm then, but hat my horse Troubadour trod with a tender foot 
upon a sharp stick, rearing and throwing me to the ground. See 
to my gown, the third that I have befouled within the week. Wo 
worth me when Agatha the tirewoman sets eyes upon it!’ 

‘ And what then, lady ?’ asked Alleyne. 

‘ Why, then away ran Troubadour, for belike I spurred him in 
falling, and Bertrand rode after him as hard as hoofs could bear 
him. When I rose there was the Socman himself by my side, with 
the news that I was on his land, but with so many courteous words 
besides, and such gallant bearing, that he prevailed upon me to 
come to his house for shelter, there to wait until the page return. 
By the grace of the Virgin and the help of my patron St. Mag- 
dalen, I stopped short ere I reached his door, though, as you saw, 
he strove to hale me up to it. And then—ah-h-h-h!’—she 
shivered and chattered like one in an ague-fit. 

‘ What is it ?’ cried Alleyne, looking about in alarm. 

‘ Nothing, friend, nothing! I was but thinking how I bit into 
his hand. Sooner would I bite living toad or poisoned snake. 
Oh, I shall loathe my lips for ever! But you—how brave you 
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were, and how quick! How meek for yourself, and how bold for 
a stranger! If I were a man, I should wish to do what you have 
done.’ 

‘It was a small thing,’ he answered, with a tingle of pleasure 
at these sweet words of praise. ‘ But you—what will you do?’ 

‘There is a great oak near here, and I think that Bertrand 
will bring the horses there, for it is an old hunting-tryst of ours. 
Then hey for home, and no more hawking to-day! A twelve-mile 
gallop will dry feet and skirt.’ 

‘But your father ?’ 

‘Not one word shall I tell him. You do not know him; but I 
can tell you he is not a man to disobey as I have disobeyed him. 
He would avenge me, it is true, but it is not to him that I shall 
look for vengeance. Some day, perchance, in joust or in tourney, 
knight may wish to wear my colours, and then I shall tell him 
that if he does indeed crave my favour there is wrong unredressed, 
and the wronger the Socman of Minstead. So my knight shall 
find a venture such as bold knights love, and my debt shall be 
paid, and my father none the wiser, and one rogue the less in the 
world. Say, is not that a brave plan ?’ 

‘Nay, lady, it is a thought which is unworthy of you. How 
can such as you speak of violence and of vengeance. Are none to 
be gentle and kind, none to be piteous and forgiving? Alas! it 
is a hard, cruel world, and I would that I had never left my abbey 
cell, To hear such words from your lips is as though I heard an 
angel of grace preaching the devil’s own creed.’ 

She started from him as a young colt who first feels the. bit. 
‘ Gramercy for your rede, young sir!’ she said, with a little curtsey. 
‘As I understand your words, you are grieved that you ever met 
me, and look upon me as a preaching devil. Why, my father is a 
bitter man when he is wroth, but hath never called me such a 
name as that. It may be his right and duty, but certes it is 
none of thine. So it would be best, since you think so lowly of 
me, that you should take this path to the left while I keep on upon 
this one; for it is clear that I can be no fit companion for you.’ 
So saying, with downcast lids and a dignity which was somewhat 
marred by her bedraggled skirt, she swept off down the ruddy 
track, leaving Alleyne standing staring ruefully after her. He 
waited in vain for some backward glance or sign of relenting, but 
she walked on with a rigid neck until her dress was only a white 
flutter among the leaves. Then, with a sunken head and a heavy 
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heart, he plodded wearily down the other path, wroth with himself 
for the rude and uncouth tongue which had given offence where 
so little was intended. 

He had gone some way, lost in doubt and in self-reproach, his 
mind all tremulous with a thousand new-found thoughts and fears 
and wonderments, when of a sudden there was a light rustle of the 
leaves behind him, and, glancing round, there was this graceful, 
swift-footed creature, treading in his very shadow, with her proud 
head bowed, even as his was—the picture of humility and 
repentance. 

‘I shall not vex you, nor even speak,’ she said ; ‘ but I would 
fain keep with you while we are in the wood.’ 

‘Nay, you cannot vex me,’ he answered, all warm again at the 
very sight of her. ‘It was my rough words which vexed you; but 
I have been thrown among men all my life, and indeed, with all 
the will, I scarce know how to temper my speech to a lady’s ear.’ 

‘Then unsay it,’ cried she quickly; ‘say that I was right to 
wish to have vengeance on the Socman.’ 

‘ Nay, I cannot do that,’ he answered gravely. 

‘Then who is ungentle and unkind now ?’ she cried in triumph. 
‘How stern and cold you are for one so young! Art surely no 
mere clerk, but bishop or cardinal at the least. Shouldst have 
crozier for staff and mitre for cap. Well, well, for your sake I 
will forgive the Socman and take vengeance on none but on my 
own wilful self who must needs run into danger’s path. So will 
that please you, sir?’ 

‘There spoke your true self,’ said he ; ‘and you will find more 
pleasure in such forgiveness than in any vengeance.’ 

She shook her head, as if by no means assured of it, and then 
with a sudden little ery, which had more of surprise than of joy in 
it, ‘Here is Bertrand with the horses !’ 

Down the glade there came a little green-clad page with 
laughing eyes, and long curls floating behind him. He sat perched 
on a high bay horse, and held on to the bridle of a spirited black 
palfrey, the hides of both glistening from a long run. 

‘I have sought you everywhere, dear Lady Maude,’ said he in 
a piping voice, springing down from his horse and holding the 
stirrup. ‘Troubadour galloped as far as Holmhill ere I could 
catch him. I trust that you have had no hurt or scath?’ He 
shot a questioning glance at Alleyne as he spoke. 

‘No, Bertrand,’ said she, ‘thanks to this courteous stranger. 
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And now, sir,’ she continued, springing into her saddle, ‘ it is not 
fit that I leave you without a word more. Clerk or no, you have 
acted this day as becomes a true knight. King Arthur and all 
his table could not have done more. It may be that, as some 
small return, my father or his kin may have power to advance your 
interest. He is not rich, but he is honoured and hath great 
friends. Tell me what is your purpose, and see if he may not 
aid it.’ 

‘Alas! lady, I have now no purpose. I have but two friends 
in the world, and they have gone to Christchurch, where it is likely 
I shall join them.’ 

‘ And where in Christchurch ?’ 

‘At the castle which is held by the brave knight, Sir Nigel 
Loring, constable to the Earl of Salisbury.’ 

To his surprise she burst out a-laughing, and, spurring her 
palfrey, dashed off down the glade, with her page riding behind 
her. Not one word did she say, but as she vanished amid the 
trees she half turned in her saddle and waved a last greeting. 
Long time he stood, half hoping that she might again come back 
to him ; but the thud of the hoofs had died away, and there was 
no sound in all the woods but the gentle rustle and dropping of 
the leaves. At last he turned away and made his way back to the 
high road—another person from the light-hearted boy who had 
left it a short three hours before. 


(To be continued.) 
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EPITAPHS. 


THE word Epitaph was originally given to that form of monu- 
mental inscription by which the surviving relatives sought to 
commemorate the merits of some departed friend, but universal 
custom has extended it to anything in the form of a short 
written memorial of the dead, whether inscribed on a tombstone 
or not. Looking to its intention, an epitaph must necessarily 
be short and concise, and cannot by any possibility comprise such 
details as are appropriate to an elegy, or to such a commemorative 
poem as Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.’ There is nothing, as we 
shall afterwards see, to prevent its becoming the vehicle of satire, 
or even of vindictive remarks. But what is its accepted purpose 
is shown from the custom of all nations, and is well expressed 
in the following couplet, taken from a tombstone in a Suffolk 


churchyard :— 
Tombs have no use, unless it be to show 
The due respect which friend to friend doth owe. 


The chief purpose of an epitaph is to rescue from the sweeping 
hand of oblivion the memory of someone removed by death who 
was specially dear to his surviving friends, or whose character and 
virtues were deemed so worthy of admiration that the recital of 
them would have the tendency to cause those who read to emulate 
his example. But, while an inscription on a tomb or statue of 
one of the world’s great ones, would perpetuate his name and fame 
to future generations, still the perusal of it would not have such 
a stimulating effect on the great mass, who are not cast in the 
heroic mould, as one which appeals to the common lot of humanity, 
wherein, for instance, is recorded the triumph of virtue over ad- 
verse surroundings, as in the case of the ancient Greek, of whom 
nothing is known but what his epitaph records: ‘ Epictetus, who 
lies here, was a slave and a cripple, poor as the beggar in the 
proverb, and the favourite of Heaven.’ 

On the sarcophagi or coffins of the ancient Egyptians we find the 
earliest monumental inscriptions in existence, and the Pyramids 
themselves are believed to be monuments erected in memory of the 
departed rulers of that famous land. Those inscriptions which 
have been deciphered show a great similarity, not only to one 
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another, but to those of the present day. They almost invariably 
commence with a prayer to the deity (Osiris or Anubis) on behalf 
of the deceased, which is followed by the name, descent, and posi- 
tion held by him while in life. The difference between them and 
many modern epitaphs lies in the fact that they do not attempt 
to delineate the character or merits of the deceased, nor, except 
in the initial prayer, to give any expression to the feelings of the 
survivors. 

The earliest epitaphs to be found in England were written 
during the period of the Roman occupation, and commemorate 
some of the more prominent officers of the Roman legion. The 
use of Latin, thus commenced, continued, with a slight inter- 
mingling of Norman-French after the Conquest, till well down in 
the Middle Ages, and, in occasional instances, down even to the 
present day. Indeed, some writers have gone so far as to express 
the opinion that Latin should be employed exclusively, not only on 
account of its beauty as a language, but, being one of the dead 
languages, its meaning can never be subject to those fluctuations 
and changes which invariably fall to the lot of one in everyday 
use. But that this opinion is not well founded will be apparent 
when we consider that epitaphs are intended to be read, not only 
by the learned, but by the friends and acquaintances of the 
deceased, and the people at large, who might thereby be stimulated 
to emulate the virtues of the departed one. As an argument 
to the contrary, it may be mentioned that the inscriptions in pre- 
Reformation times, written in Latin, are much more intelligible 
now than those written in the Old English of the period, which 
can be read only, and that with extreme difficulty, by some dry-as- 
dust Old Mortality! The oldest epitaph in English, which is 
found in a churchyard in Oxfordshire, and dates from the year 
1370, to modern readers would be unintelligible, not only from 
its antique typography, but from its obsolete language, the first 
two lines of which run as follows, and may be taken as a sample 
of the whole: ‘man com & se how schal alle dede be: wen yow 
comes bad & bare: noth hav ven we away fare: all ys werines y* 
ve for care.”! 

The inscriptions fromthe end of the thirteenth century to the time 


1 Man, come and see how shall all dead be, 
When you come poor and bare; 
Nothing have, when we away fare: 

All is weariness that we for care. 
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of the Reformation are mostly written on brass, and are expressed 
in the first person singular, as if the deceased was the speaker, 
wherein he states his rank and attainments while in life, contrasts 
them with the lowly and loathsome character of his body when 
laid in the grave, and closes with a prayer that the passer-by 
might pray for the rest of his soul. In fact, these old tombstones 
serve as an unimpeachable record of the gradual development of 
religious thought from one generation to another. Thus, in 1416, 
we find the following concluding request on the tomb of a young 
barrister who died at the early age of twenty-one :— 


Desiring you that this shall see 
Unto the Maiden pray for me, 
That bare both God and Man. 


Twenty-one years later we find one John Spycer claiming credit 
in the chancery of Heaven for having presented to the Church 
a lamp to be lighted day and night, and also a gable window, 
whereupon he prays :— 


Now, Jesu, that diedst on a tree, on us have mercy and pitie; 
Mary, Mother, Maiden clear, have mercy on me, John Spycer. 


The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, which was only 
formally declared to be an article of faith in the Romish Church 
so recently as 1855, is clearly enunciated on the tombstones as 
early as the middle of the fifteenth century. As may be sup- 
posed, at this period, when the Church held the terrors of 
Purgatory over every one, where ‘every door was barred with 
gold, and opened but with golden keys,’ frequent allusion is made 
to the sore ‘adversitie,’ the ‘outlawry,’ the ‘pains,’ and other 
names for the cleansing fires of Purgatory. But after Henry VIII. 
broke away from Rome, these allusions, as well as the pious 
formula ‘Pray for the soul,’ gradually disappear, and in half a 
century afterwards cease almost entirely. Ten years after the 
rupture, we find the following epitaph, on one Lambe, permeated 
with the full development of the Reformation doctrine, of imme- 
diate immortality through the merits of Christ alone, without 
priestly or other intervention :— ‘ 


O Lambe of God, whiche sinne didst take away, 

And (as a lambe) was offered up for sinne ; 

Where I poore Lambe went from the flock astray, 

Yet thou (good Lorde) vouchsafe thy Lambe to winne 
Home to thy fold, and hold thy Lambe therein : 

That at the day when lambes and goats shall sever 

Of thy choice lambes, Lambe may be one for ever. 
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It must have been rather trying for people in those times to 


' know whether to call themselves Catholics or Protestants, as 


Henry VIII. was first the one and then the other, and his son 
Edward VI., during his short reign, caused the pendulum of State 
to swing straight towards Protestantism, only to rebound towards 
the old faith under his sister Mary, and again to oscillate to 
Protestantism under Elizabeth. Thus, in 1599, one Edward 
Grimstone declares that, whatever others did, as for himself he 
was unchangeable :— 


By twice two Kings and Queens his life was graced, 
Yet one religion held from first to last. 


But, while Roman Catholicism and Protestantism were thus 
struggling for the mastery, it is surprising to find how the old 
Pagan mythology finds a place alongside the expression of Christian 
hope, not only in the Reformation times, but even a century 
later, as witness the following, on the tomb of a boy who died in 


the year 1633, aged nine years :— 
Great Jove hath lost his Ganymede, I know, 
Which made him seek another here below, 
And findinge none, not one like unto this, 
Hath ta’ne him hence into eternall bliss. 
Cease, then, for thy dear Meneleb to weep— 
God’s darlinge was too good for thee to keep ; 
But rather joye in this great favour given, 
A child is made a saint in heaven. 


The one just quoted belongs, strange to say, to that stage of 
English history when a fierce Puritanism was asserting itself, 
which resulted in the great Civil War, the execution of King 
Charles I., and the triumph for a time of that strange phase of 
religious enthusiasm—or, as some would style it, coarse bigotry— 
under Cromwell and his saints. As may be supposed, the tomb- 
stones breathe the spirit of the times in their fierce intolerance 
and narrow exclusiveness. The following occurs at the close of an 
inscription in Grey Friars’ Churchyard, Edinburgh, under date 
1635 :— : 


Know the multitude of those that are to be damned, the 
| paucity of those that are to be saved, and the vanity of 
; transitory things. 
Oh , thes men were | Understand evil committed, good things omitted, and the 
wise to “ 
loss of time. 
Foresee the danger of death, the last judgment, and eternal 
punishment. 


Listen to the shout of assurance from the tombstone of old 
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Thomas Brooke, who died at Huddersfield, in the year 1638, in 
the eighty-seventh year of his age :— 
In the Church 
Mylitant I fout 
so unshaken 
that to the 
Church tryump 
hant I am taken. 
I am one 0’ th’ 
Church still. 
Greeve not frends 
to know me ad 
vanced higher : 
Whiist I stayed 
I prayed, and now 
I sing in y® quier. 

As may be supposed, epitaphs, in a great measure, reflect also 
the literary characteristics of the age which produces them. It is 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when our literature was 
adorned by such a galaxy of brilliant writers, that the literary 
beauties of the epitaph first begin to show themselves. To define 
what constitutes a good epitaph is extremely difficult, as each age, 
not to speak of the individual units who compose that age, has 
its own standard of taste. The beauty of many a one consists in 
its extreme simplicity. What could be more startlingly effective 
than the mere statement of the name of the deceased, the perusal 
of which immediately recalls to the mind of the passing reader 
the leading characteristics of his life as emblazoned in the pages 
of history? Thus, on the tomb of one of Napoleon’s generals is 
engraved the simple name of the deceased, ‘ Massena,’ which, no 
doubt, would be well known at the time, but is now comparatively 
meaningless, except to a few who have made history, and 
especially the history of the Napoleonic campaigns, a special study. 
Every traveller to Geneva will recall the unpretentious monument 
erected to the memory of the famous Protestant divine, John 
Calvin, consisting of a small stone, not a foot high, with nothing 
on it but the letters ‘J.C.’ Simple, yet striking, as recalling one 
whose writings have moulded to a great extent the religious 
thought of nations and individuals down tothe present day. But 
while this extreme simplicity might do in a very few cases, still, 
an epitaph to be generally acceptable must appeal to the general 
kinship of humanity, and, in addition, should emphasise, in short, 
crisp language, those special characteristics which distinguished 
the deceased from the general mass of mankind. It should also 
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deal with him as a mortal not superior to human frailties, but, as 
committed to the dust, trusting to the Divine mercy, and in 
hopes of a glorious resurrection. Anything in the way of fulsome 
flattery is wholly out of place in presence of the awful mystery of 
death, which, instead of commending itself to the onlooker, 
arouses his feelings of scorn or derision. Anything, also, of a 
vindictive or abusive character is most inappropriate over the re- 
mains of those whose ‘ love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now 
perished, and who have no more a portion for ever inanything that is 
done under the sun.’ What could be more unseemly than the fol- 
lowing, bearing date 1600, ona tomb in Babraham, in Cambridge- 
shire ?— Here lyes Horatio Palavicene 

Who robb’d the Pope to lend the Queene. 

He was a thief. A thief! thou ly’st: 

For whie? he robbed but Antichrist. 

Him Death with besome swept from Babram 
Into the bosom of oulde Abram ; 

But then came Hercules with his club, 

And struck him down to Beelzebub. 


But while epitaphs usually give all their tribute to the de- 
ceased, they occasionally are used as advertising mediums for 
the living, and bear by whose appointment and at whose cost they 
have been put up. This brings us to notice those epitaphs which 
have been specially written to commemorate the virtues of 
members of various professions and trades. 

The calling of a watchmaker naturally suggests itself as suit- 
able for an epitaph, and, accordingly, we find many expressive and 
appropriate ones. Here is one, or rather the portion of one, on a 
self-taught watchmaker, who, although we are duly told of his skill 
as a tradesman, and that ‘of Berkeley five times mayor this artist 
was,’ yet When his own watch was down on the Last Day, 
He that made watches had not made a key 


To wind it up, but useless it must lie 
Until he rise again no more to die! 


Or another, who, having integrity as the Mainspring, and prudence 
as the Regulator of all the actions of his life, departed this life 
‘wound up, in hopes of being taken in hand by his Maker, and 
of being thoroughly cleaned and repaired, and set a-going in the 
world to come.’ We hardly see the appropriateness of the 
description of a deceased grocer, 


Who in his life was tost on many a wave, 
And now he lies anchored in his own grave ; 
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but, at the same time, we are glad to learn from him, and, through 
him, of others of the same occupation, that 
To heaven he has gone, the way before, 
Where of grocers there is many more. 
One lady’s nurse, a Mrs. Ann Clark, who lived at Tiverton, and 
died there in 1733, says of herself :— 
On helpless babes I did attend 
Whilst I on earth my life did spend. 
And, as showing how faithfully she carried out her appointed lot 
in life, her epitaph finishes up with the momentous statement 
that ‘John Bradley was the first child she received into this world 
in 1698, and since above 5000’—which, calculating the years in 
which her service lasted, makes an average of one hundred and 
forty-three per annum! 

We do not know whether the size of families among our ancestors, 
as a rule, resembled those of patriarchal times or not, but it is no 
uncommon matter to have it recorded that»the deceased left 
behind him fifteen, nineteen, and even more, hopeful children. 
One good man is described as the forty-first child of his father 
and as leaving twenty-seven children of his own. Sir William 
Sutton, who died in 1640, after nine years of married life, was the 
parent of sixteen children,— 


Their generous offspring, parents’ joy of heart, 
Eight of each sex: of each an equal part 
Ushered to Heaven their father, the other 
Remained behind him to attend their mother. 


While olive plants seemed to have flourished in those days, 
Bluebeard also seems to have had several worthy representatives. 
For example :— 

Here: lieth he, ould Jeremy, who hath eight times married been, 

But now in his old age, he lies in his cage, under the grass so green. 
But ‘ould Jeremy’ was fairly excelled by a Gloucestershire 
gentleman, who died six years later (1725), and is thus 


immortalised :— 
Here lies old Mr. Richard Tully, 
Who lived an C and 3 years fully, 
And threescore years before the Mayor 
The sword of this city he did bear. 
Nine of his wives do bye him lye, 
So shall the tenth when she doth die. 


Surely, since he was so very much married, he found more 
pleasure in his married life than many others who have erected 
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monuments and inscribed epitaphs in memory of their departed 
partners in life, such as they who wrote :— 
To free me from domestic strife, 
Death called at my house, but he spake with my wife ; 
is Here Isabel, my wife, doth lie: 
She’s at peace, and so am I. 

But we should form an entirely wrong impression if we were to 
believe that married life as portrayed in the tombstones were 
such, even in a small degree, as is here satirised. Some of the 
most beautiful inscriptions we have are by the surviving spouse, 
deeply lamenting the separation that has been caused by the hand 
of death. What could be more devoted than the following, in 
memory of Mrs. Anna and Mrs. Dorothy Freeborne, wives of Mr. 
Samuel Freeborne, who departed this life, one on the 31st of 
July, anno 1641; the other August the 20th, anno 1658, one 
aged 33 years, the other 44 :— 


Under this stone two precious gems do lie, 

Equal in weight, worth, lustre, sanctity : 

Yet perhaps one of them do excel : 

Which was’t who knows? Ask him that knew them well 

By long enjoyment. If he thus be prest, 

He'll pause, then answer: truly both were best: 

Were’t in my choice that either of the twain 

Might be returned to me to enjoy again, 

Which should I choose? Well, since I know not whether, 

T’'ll mourn for the loss of both, but wish for neither. 

Yet here’s my comfort, herein lies my hope, 

The time a coming cabinets shall ope 

Which are lockt fast: then shall I see 

My jewels to my joy, my jewels me. 
Or one more, as follows: ‘In memory of Rebecca Leyborne, 
interred at the foot of this pillar, born June the 4th, 1698, 
deceased February 18, 1756. A wife more than twenty-three years 
to Robert. Leyborne, D.D., who never saw her once ruffled with 
anger, or heard her utter even a peevish word; whether pained 
or injured the same good woman: in whose mouth, as in whose 
character, was no contradiction: Resigned, gentle, courteous, 
affable; without passion, though not without sense, she took 
offence as little as she gave it: she never was or made an enemy ; 
to servants mild; to relations kind; to the poor a friend; to the 
stranger hospitable ; always caring how to please her husband, yet 
was her attention to the one thing needful. How few will be 
able to equal what all should endeavour to imitate.’ But we 
12—5 
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cannot better close the subject of married life than by quoting 
two epitaphs, one on a gentleman, and the other on a lady, who 
had never enjoyed that felicity. The first says :— 

*Tis true I led a single life, 

And nare was married in my life; 

For of that seck I nare had none: 

It is the Lord, His Will be done. 
The other on a maiden lady who died at the age of seventy, and 
is thus commemorated :— 


VIRGINITY was had in estimation, 

And wont to be observed with veneration : 
ABOVE, ’tis still so, single life is fed, 

None may marry, nor are married, 

But live angelic lives: and VIRGINS crowned 

All with their coronets the LAMB surround. 

This maiden LANDLADY hath one obtained, 

Who tho’ much sought in marrying still refrained, 
And now the inheritance undefiled has gained. 


Mark here how the old maid’s pride wished it to be distinctly 
understood that the reason of her having lived and died in single 
blessedness was certainly not from want of offers! 

We have already referred to the large families of many of 
the departed, but one other noticeable feature is the extreme 
longevity of many, as recorded in their epitaphs. Thus, Thomas 
Parr, who was buried in Westminster Abbey in 1635, is thus 
described: ‘The Old, Old, very Old Man, Thomas Parr, was 
born at the Glyn, within This Chapelry of Great Willaston, and 
Parish of Alberbury, in the County of Salop, In the year of our 
Lord 1483. He lived in the Reigns of Ten Kings and Queens of 
England (viz.) K. Edw. 4, K. Edwd. 5, K. Rich. 3, K. Hen. 7*, 
K. Hen. 8, K. Edw. 6, Q. Mary, Q. Eliz., K. James 1*, and 
K. Charles 1**; died the 13 and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on the 15" of November 1635, aged 152 years and 9 
months,’ Or, again, Stephen Rumbold, who 


Lived to the age of an hundred and one, sanguine and strong, 
An hundred to one you don’t live so long. 


Several others are recorded as having lived over the century, but 
whether it is that the race is degenerating, or that this sceptical 
age insists on facts and statistics from the register of births, and 
so minimises the chance of any exaggeration—however it is—a 
modern centenarian is a most unusual if not almost an unknown 
phenomenon. 
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As may be supposed from the variety of minds, and the com- 
posite character of the population of these islands of ours, the 
form of epitaphs and their literary style have greatly varied and 
at times have assumed peculiar and fantastic forms. The earliest 
of these peculiarities, viz., contraction, shows itself when the 
English language first comes into use for such inscriptions, and of 
which one example will suffice :— 

Lo al yt eu’ I spét y* si the had I 
Al y' I gaf i g°d étét y* n°w haue I 
Y*t I neyiu’ gaf ne lét yt now abie I 
Yt I kepe til I wét y* lost I.? 

The next period when strange forms occur is the Elizabethan, 
when the old paths in religion and commerce were being left 
behind, and the strong spirit of the English people was forcing its 
way into new lands, and into fresh realms of thought. Of these 
fresh departures in the literature of the churchyard, we shall just 
glance at a few. 

1. The Paradox.—This form, which had its origin at the time 
just mentioned, has continued in use down even to the present 
day. The strange contrasts which it presents attract the attention, 
and cause the thoughts to pass suddenly from one aspect in which 
the death under notice may be contemplated to another exactly 
the opposite. And it may be truly said that this is but a natural 
transition, arising from the surroundings, when we contrast man’s 
bodily frame in the full flush of health and vigour, with the same 
frame cold in death, and given over to corruption, or the soul of 
man cribbed, cabined, and confined in its fleshly investiture, and 
subject to griefs and trials, with the same spirit abiding in a 
glorious immortality with Him in Whose presence there is fulness 
of joy. Here is one dated 1611, in memory of Mrs, Ann Gibson, 
erected by her sorrowing husband :— 


What is she dead? doth he survive ? 

No, both are dead, and both alive. 

She lives, he’s dead, by love, through grieving : 
In him, for her, yet dead, yet living. 


Both dead and living? then what is gone? 
One half of both, not any one. 

One mind, one faith, one hope, one grave 

In life, in death, they had, and still they have. 





1 Lo, all that ever I spent, that sometimes had I ; 
All that I gave in good intent, that now have I; 
What I never gave nor lent, that now suffer I; 

That I kept till I went, that lost I. 
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2. The Dialogue.—On some of the tombstones of this period 
the inscriptions take the form of a dialogue, setting forth reasons 
and answers why the departed one ought to have lived, or if he 
must needs have died, discussing as to whom the dual parts of his 
nature should be given over. Thus, on Sir James Pemberton :— 

Virtue and Death being both enamoured, 
On worthy Pemberton in heat of love, 


To be possessed of what each coveted, 
Thus did they dialogue, and thus they strove. 


And then follow about two dozen lines in metre, as if spoken 
by the disputants alternately, with the first and third lines thym- 
ing, and ending up with the solution arrived at :— 


And so they ceased. Death triumphs o’er his grave, 
Virtue o’er that which Death can never have, 


3. The third noticeable peculiarity we may not inappropriately 
term fantastic conceits. The troublous times of the Civil War, 
the triumph of the Puritans, and the subsequent Restoration, are 
specially full of these strange and fantastic vagaries. Let two 
examples suffice. A disconsolate husband speaks thus to the 
reader : ‘ Put off thy shoes, thou treadst on Holy earth, where lies 
the rarest Phoenix’ (7.¢., his wife); and then he addresses her 
dear departed shade as follows :— 

Blest Saint ! once mine equal: O might I now adore thee, 
My Bliss, my Love, that thou art gone before me. 


O let thy cinders warm that bed of dust for me 
(Thy mournful husband) till I come by thee. 


Here is another, short and to the point, in the form of an 
acknowledgment from our mother earth: ‘Received of Paiuip 
HarpD1nG his borrowed earth July 4th, 1673.’ 

4, Anagrams, Acrostics, Rebuses, and Puzzles.— We are 
accustomed to these names at the end of some of our weekly papers 
and periodicals, where the editor tries to while away the tedium 
of an evening round a cosy fire, by providing a means of pleasur- 
able research to his readers, but we rarely associate them with the 
cold desolation and pensive melancholy of the churchyard. But so 
it is that in this strange unsettled seventeenth century we find them 
in large numbers and in great and puzzling variety. An anagram, 
according to the dictionary definition, is ‘a transposition of the 
letters of aword or sentence to form a new word or sentence.’ 
Thus, the transposition of the letters of the name, Marya Arundell, 
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makes up the words ‘ Man a dry laurel,’ which leads the writer 
of her epitaph to moralise as follows :— 
‘Man to the marigold compar’d may bee, 

Men may be liken’d to the laurell tree ; 

Both feede the eye—both please the optic sense ; 

Both soon decaye—both suddenly fleete hence. 

What then infer you from her name but this ?— 

Man fades away—Man a dry Laurell is. 


In like manner, Mistress Cicely Puckering has for an anagram :— 
I sleep secure: Christ’s my King ; 


with the lines beneath :— 
Death's terrors nought affright me, nor his sting: 
I sleep secure, for Christ’s my sovereign King. 


That ‘reverend, religious, and learned preacher’ (as his 
epitaph calls him), Daniel Evance, has for his anagram, ‘I can 
deal even’; and several, when they cannot get a suitable trans- 
position into English, make up a Latin anagram from an English 
name. 

An acrostic is another fanciful form, whereby the initial letters 
of the deceased’s name are written downwards, and each one 
made to form the first letter of the lines of his epitaph. 

Another variety is what is known as a rebus, being an emble- 
matical representation of words and syllables by means of pictures. 
Thus at the top of a tombstone in Norfolk there are represented, 
inclosed in three sets of angels’ wings, an hour-glass, a pearl, 
and an eye, with a rhyming inscription beneath, commencing,— 


Lo, Time—Pearl—Ey, a Rebus, which to thee 
Speaks what I whilom Was, a Timperley ! 


Then we have puzzles without any key todecipher them. It is 
only by guesswork that we can hope to arrive at the true inter- 
pretation of such a one as the following, on a doctor who died at 
the patriarchal age of one hundred and twenty-five :— 


Here lies Dr. Ward, whom you knew well before ; 
He was kind to his neighbours, good to the poor. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
To God, to Prince, Wife, Kindred, Friend, the poor, 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Religious, Loyal, ‘True, Kind, Stedfast, Dear, 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
In Zeal, Faith, Love, Blood, Amity, and Store, 


He hath soe liv’d, and soe deceas’d lyes here. 
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One grotesque variety is inscribed in the form of a parallelogram, 
with the inscription in Latin round the borders, and some of it so 
placed that the passer-by would require to stand on his head to 
read it. 

A very common form of monumental hilarity is produced 
by playing upon the name of the deceased when such lends 


itself to the occasion. 
Here is one on a Devonshire clergyman, of the name of William 
Mason, who died in 1639, at the early age of twenty-eight :— 


Masovy, how is’t that thou so soon art gone 

Home from thy work? What, was the fault i’ th’ stone, 
Or did thy hammer fail, or didst suspect 

Thy Master’s wages would thy work neglect ? 

Christ was thy CORNER STONE, Christians the rest, i 
Hammer the Word, GoopD Li¥e thy line all blest. 

And yet art gone, ’twas honour not thy crime 

With stone hearts to work much in little time: 

Thy Master saw ’t, and took thee off from them 

To the bright stones of NEw JERUSALEM. 

Thy work and labour men esteem a base one ; 

God counts it blest. Here lies a blest FREE MASON, 


It will be observed that these, although they are made up by 
a play upon words, are not intentionally ludicrous as are so many, 
especially in the rural districts of England. The Scotch, being 
by nature a graver and more demure people, look upon death, as 
a rule, in its more awful aspect, and rarely indulge in those 
pleasantries, if they are really intended as such, of which a few 
examples will now be given :-— 
To the memory of Ric: Richards, who by Gangrene lost first a toe, afterwards 

a leg, and lastly his Life on the 7th day of April, 1656. 

Ah! cruell Death to make three meals of one, 

To taste and taste till all was gone. 


But know, thou Tyrant, when the trumpe shall call, 
He'll find his feet, and stand when thou shalt fall. 


What would our teetotal and Good Templar friends say to the 
following, in view of the assertion, so frequently put forth by them, 
that drinking has the tendency to shorten human life ?— 


Here old John Randall lies, who counting from his tale 
Lived three score years and ten, such virtue was in ale. 
Ale was his meat, ale was his drink, 

Ale did his heart revive, 

And if he could have drunk his ale 
He still had been alive: But he died January five, 
1699, 
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Here’s another short one from Ockham, in Surrey, the name 
of the departed one not being given; but, from his tombstone, he 
thus declares his sad end :— 


The Lord saw good, I was lopping off wood, 
And down fell from the tree, 

I met with a check, and I broke my neck, 
And so Death lopped off me. 


These may be multiplied indefinitely—but to what good end ? 
as they only tend to show either that the survivors had little 
sense of the loss they had sustained, or did not realise the 
momentous issues involved in the passing of an immortal soul 
into the regions of the unseen. But, while levity is objectionable, 
there is also another form of epitaph which, although probably not 
intended to be facetious, is also objectionable from its strange 
medley, in recording too many characteristics of the deceased, the 
effect of which is to convey to the mind of the reader a sense of 
the ludicrous, when these various qualities of excellence are placed 
on the one tombstone in close juxtaposition to one another. Thus 
a Mr. Philips is described as one ‘whose absolute contempt of 
riches, and inimitable performances on the violin, made him the 
admiration of all that knew him; he was born in Wales, made the 
Tour of Europe, and after the experience of both kinds of fortune 
died in the year 1732.’ 
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THE PIPE. 


| i 
‘ Randolph Crescent, N.W. 
‘ My dear Pugh,—I hope you will like the pipe which I send 
with this. It is rather a curious example of a certain school of 


Indian carving. And is a present from 
‘Yours truly, JOSEPH TRESS,’ | 


It was really very handsome of Tress—very handsome! The 
more especially as I was aware that to give presents was not 
exactly in Tress’s line. The truth is that when I saw what 
manner of pipe it was I was amazed. It was contained in a 
sandalwood box, which was itself illustrated with some remarkable 
specimens of carving. I use the word ‘remarkable’ advisedly, 
because although the workmanship was undoubtedly, in its way, 
artistic, the result could not be described as beautiful. The 
carver had thought proper to ornament the box with some of the 
ugliest figures I remember to have seen. They appeared to me 
to be devils. Or perhaps, they were intended to represent deities 
appertaining to some mythological system with which, thank 
goodness, I am unacquainted. ‘The pipe itself was worthy of the 
case in which it was contained. It was of meerschaum, with an 
amber mouthpiece. It was rather too large for ordinary smoking. 
But then, of course, one doesn’t smoke a pipe like that. There 
are pipes in my collection which I should as soon think of 
smoking as I should of eating. Ask a china maniac to let you 
have afternoon tea out of his Old Chelsea, and you will learn some 
home truths as to the durability of human friendships. The 
glory of the pipe, as Tress had suggested, lay in its carving. Not 
that I claim that it was beautiful, any more than I make such a 
claim for the carving on the box, but, as Tress said in his note, it 
was curious. 

The stem and the bowl were quite plain, but on the edge of 
the bowl was perched some kind of lizard. I told myself it was 
an octopus when I first saw it, but I have since had reason to 
believe that it was some almost unique member of the lizard 
tribe. The creature was represented as climbing over the edge 
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of the bowl down towards the stem, and its legs, or feelers, or 
tentacula, or whatever the things are called, were, if I may use 
a vulgarism, sprawling about ‘all over the place.’ For instance, 
two or three of them were twined about the bowl, two or three 
of them were twisted round the stem, and one, a particularly 
horrible one, was uplifted in the air, so that if you put the pipe 
in your mouth the thing was pointing straight at your nose. 

Not the least agreeable feature about the creature was that it 
was hideously lifelike. It appeared to have been carved in 
amber, but some colouring matter must have been introduced, for 
inside the amber the creature was of a peculiarly ghastly green. 
The more I examined the pipe the more amazed I was at Tress’s 
generosity. He and I are rival collectors. I am not going to 
say, in so many words, that his collection of pipes contains 
nothing but rubbish, because, as a matter of fact, he has two or 
three rather decent specimens. But to compare his collection to 
mine would be absurd. Tress is conscious of this, and he resents 
it. He resents it to such an extent that he has been known at 
least on one occasion to declare that one single pipe of his—I 
believe he alluded to the Brummagem relic preposterously attri- 
buted to Sir Walter Raleigh—was worth the whole of my collec- 
tion put together. Although I have forgiven this, as I hope I 
always shall forgive remarks made when envious passions get the 
better of our nobler nature, even of a Joseph Tress, it is not to be 
supposed that I have forgotten it. He was, therefore, not at all 
the sort of person from whom I expected to receive a present. 
And such a present! I do not believe that he himself had a finer 
pipe in his collection. And to have given it me! I had mis- 
judged the man. I wondered where he had got it from. I had 
seen his pipes ; I knew them off by heart—and some nice trumpery 
he has among them, too !—but I had never seen that pipe before. 
The more I: looked at it, the more my amazement grew. The 
beast perched upon the edge of the bowl was so like life. Its 
two bead-like eyes seemed to gleam at me with positively human 
intelligence. The pipe fascinated me to such an extent that I 
actually resolved to—smoke it! 

I filled it with Perique. Ordinarily I use Birdseye, but on 
those very rare occasions on which I use a specimen I smoke 
Perique. I lit up with quite a small sensation of excitement. 
As I did so I kept my eyes perforce fixed upon the beast. The 
beast pointed its upraised tentacle directly at me. As I inhaled 
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the pungent tobacco that tentacle impressed me with a feeling of 
actual uncanniness. It was broad daylight, and I was smoking 
in front of the window, yet to such an extent was I affected that 
it seemed to me that the tentacle was not only vibrating, which, 
owing to the peculiarity of its position, was quite within the 
range of probability, but actually moving, elongating—stretching 
forward, that is, further towards me, and towards the tip of my 
nose. So impressed was I by this idea that I took the pipe out 
of my mouth, and minutely examined the beast. Really, the 
delusion was excusable. So cunningly had the artist wrought 
that he had succeeded in producing a creature which, such was its 
uncanniness, I could only hope had no original in nature. 

Replacing the pipe between my lips I took several whiffs. 
Never had smoking had such an effect on me before. ‘Either the 
pipe, or the creature on it, exercised some singular fascination. I 
seemed, without an instant’s warning, to be passing into some 
land of dreams. I saw the beast, which was perched upon the 
bowl, writhe and twist. I saw it lift itself bodily from the meer- 
schaum.... 


II. 


‘ Feeling better now ?’ 

I looked up. Joseph Tress was speaking. 

‘ What's the matter? Have I been ill?’ 

‘ You appear to have been in some kind of swoon.’ 

Tress’ tone was peculiar, even a little dry. 

‘Swoon! I never was guilty of such a thing in my life.’ 

‘Nor was I, until I smoked that pipe.’ 

I sat up. The act of sitting up made me conscious of the 
fact that I had been lying down. Conscious, too, that I was feeling 
more than a little dazed. It seemed as though I was waking out 
of some strange, lethargic sleep—a kind of feeling which I have 
read of and heard about, but never before experienced. 

‘Where am I?’ 

‘You're on the couch in your own room. You were on the 
floor; but I thought it would be better to pick you up and place 
you on the couch—though no one performed the same kind 
office to me when I was on the floor.’ 

Again Tress’s tone was distinctly dry. 

*‘ How came you here ?’ 
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‘Ah, that’s the question.’ He rubbed his chin—a habit of his 
which has annoyed me more than once before. ‘Do you think 
you're sufficiently recovered to enable you to understand a little 
simple explanation?’ I stared at him, amazed. He went on 
stroking his chin. ‘The truth is that when I sent you the pipe 
I made a slight omission.’ 

‘ An omission ?’ 

‘I omitted to advise you not to smoke it.’ 

‘And why?’ 

‘ Because—well, I’ve reason to believe the thing is drugged.’ 

‘Drugged !’ 

‘Or poisoned.’ 

‘Poisoned!’ I was wide awake enough then. I jumped off 
the couch with a celerity which proved it. 

‘It is this way. I became its owner in rather a singular 
manner. He paused, as if for me to make a remark; but I was 
silent. ‘It is not often that I smoke a specimen, but, for some 
reason, I did smoke this. I commenced to smoke it, that is. 
How long I continued to smoke it is more than I can say. It 
had on me the same peculiar effect which it appears to have had 
on you. When I recovered consciousness I was lying on the 
floor.’ 

‘On the floor ?’ 

‘On the floor. In about as uncomfortable position as you can 
easily conceive. I was lying face downwards, with my legs bent 
under me. I was never so surprised in my life as I was when I 
found myself where I was. At first I supposed that I had had a 
stroke. But by degrees it dawned upon me that I didn’t feel as 
though I had had a stroke.’ Tress, by the way, has been an 
army surgeon. ‘I was conscious of distinct nausea. Looking 
about, I saw the pipe. With me it had fallen on to the floor. I 
took it for granted, considering the delicacy of the carving, that 
the fall had broken it. But when I picked it up I found it quite 
uninjured. While I was examining it a thought flashed to my 
brain. Might it not be answerable for what had happened to me? 
Suppose, for instance, it was drugged? I had heard of such 
things. Besides, in my case were present all the symptoms of 
drug-poisoning, though what drug had been used I couldn’t in 
the least conceive. I resolved that I would give the pipe another 
trial.’ 


‘On yourself? Or on another party, meaning me? 
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‘On myself, my dear Pugh—on myself! At that point of my 
investigations I had not begun to think of you. I lit up and had 
another smoke.’ 

‘With what result ?’ 

‘Well, that depends on the standpoint from which you regard 
the thing. From one point of view the result was wholly satis- 
factory—I proved that the thing was drugged, and more.’ 

* Did you have another fall ?’ 

‘I did. And something else besides.’ 

‘On that account, I presume, you resolved to pass the treasure 
on to me?’ 

‘Partly on that account, and partly on another.’ 

‘On my word, I appreciate your generosity. You might have 
labelled the thing as poison.’ 

‘Exactly. But then you must remember how often you have 
told me that you never smoke your specimens.’ 

‘That was no reason why you shouldn’t have given me a hint 
that the thing was more dangerous than dynamite.’ 

‘That did occur to me afterwards. Therefore I called to 
supply the slight omission.’ 

‘ Slight omission, you call it! I wonder what you would have 
called it if you had found me dead.’ 

‘If I had known that you intended smoking it I should not 
have been at all surprised if I had.’ 

‘Really, Tress, I appreciate your kindness more and more! 
And where is this example of your splendid benevolence? Have 
you pocketed it, regretting your lapse into the unaccustomed 
paths of generosity? Or is it smashed to atoms?’ 

‘ Neither the one nor the other. You will find the pipe upon 
the table. I neither desire its restoration nor is it in any way 
injured. It is merely an expression of personal opinion when I 
say that I don’t believe that it could be injured. Of course, 
having discovered its deleterious properties, you will not want to 
smoke it again. You will therefore be able to enjoy the con- 
sciousness of being the possessor of what I honestly believe to be 
the most remarkable pipe in existence. Good-day, Pugh.’ 

He was gone before I could say a word. I immediately con- 
cluded, from the precipitancy of his flight, that the pipe was 
injured. But when I subjected it to close examination I could 
discover no signs of damage. While I was still eyeing it with 
jealous scrutiny the door reopened, and Tress came in again. 
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‘By the way, Pugh, there is one thing I might mention, 
especially as I know it won’t make any difference to you.’ 

‘That depends on what it is. Ifyou have changed your mind, 
and want the pipe back again, I tell you frankly that it won’t. In 
my opinion, a thing once given is given for good.’ 

‘Quite so; I don’t want it back again. You may make your 
mind easy upon that point. I merely wanted to tell you why I 
gave it you.’ 

‘You have told me that already.’ 

‘ Only partly, my dear Pugh—only partly. You don’t suppose 
I should have given you such a pipe as that merely because it 
happened to be drugged? Scarcely! I gave it you because I 
discovered from indisputable evidence, and to my cost, that it was 
haunted.’ 

‘Haunted ?’ 

‘Yes, haunted. Good-day.’ 

He was gone again. I ran out of the room, and shouted after 
him down the stairs. He was already at the bottom of the flight. 

‘Tress! Come back! What do you mean by talking such 
nonsense ? ’ 

‘Of course it’s only nonsense. We know that that sort of 
thing always is nonsense. But if you should have reason to 
suppose that there is something in it besides nonsense, you may 
think it worth your while to make inquiries of me. But I won’t 
have that pipe back again in my possession on any terms—-mind 
that !’ 

The bang of the front door told me that he had gone out into 
the street. Ilet him go. I laughed to myself as I re-entered 
the room. Haunted! That was not a bad idea of his. I saw the 
whole position at a glance. The truth of the matter was that he 
did regret his generosity, and he was ready to go any lengths if 
he could only succeed in cajoling me into restoring his gift. He 
was aware that I have views upon certain matters which are not 
wholly in accordance with those which are popularly supposed to 
be the views of the day, and particularly that on the question of 
what are commonly called supernatural visitations I have a stand- 
point of my own. Therefore it was not a bad move on his part to 
try to make me believe that about the pipe on which he knew I 
had set my heart there was something which could not be 
accounted for by ordinary laws. Yet, as his own sense would 
have told him it would do, if he had only allowed himself to 
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reflect for a moment, the move failed. Because I am not yet so 
far gone as to suppose that a pipe, a thing of meerschaum and of 
amber, in the sense in which I understand the word, could be 
haunted —a pipe, a mere pipe. 

‘ Hollo! I thought the creature’s legs were twined right round 
the bowl!’ 

I was holding the pipe in my hand, regarding it with the 
affectionate eyes with which a connoisseur does regard a curio, 
when I was induced to make this exclamation. I was certainly 
under the impression that, when I first took the pipe out of the 
box, two, if not three, of the feelers had been twined about the 
bowl—twined tightly, so that you could not see daylight between 
them and it. Now they were almost entirely detached, only the 
tips touching the meerschaum, and those particular feelers were 
gathered up as though the creature were in the act of taking a 
spring. Of course I was under a misapprehension: the feelers 
couldn't have been twined, though, a moment before, I should 
have been ready to bet a thousand to one that they were. Still, 
one does make mistakes, and very egregious mistakes, at times. 
At the same time, I confess that when I saw that dreadful-looking 
animal poised on the extreme edge of the bowl, for all the world 
as though it were just going to spring at me, I was a little 
startled. I remembered that when I was smoking the pipe I did 
think I saw the uplifted tentacle moving, as though it were 
reaching out at me. And I had a clear recollection that just as I 
had been sinking into that strange state of unconsciousness, I had 
been under the impression that the creature was writhing and 
twisting as though it had suddenly become instinct with life. 
Under the circumstances, these reflections were not pleasant. I 
wished Tress had not talked that nonsense about the thing being 
haunted. It was surely sufficient to know that it was drugged 
and poisonous, without anything else. 

I replaced it in the sandalwood box. I locked the box ina 
cabinet. Quite apart from the question as to whether that pipe 
was or was not haunted, I know it haunted me. It was with me, 
in a figurative—which was worse than an actual—sense, all the day. 
Still worse, it was with me all the night. It was with me in my 
dreams. Such dreams! Possibly I had not yet wholly recovered 
from the effects of that insidious drug, but, whether or no, it was 
very wrong of Tress to set my thoughts into such a channel. He 
knows that I am of a highly imaginative temperament, and that 
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it is easier to get morbid thoughts into my mind than to get 
them out again. Before that night was through I wished very 
heartily that I had never seen the pipe! I woke from one night- 
mare to fall into another. One dreadful dream was with me all 
the time—of a hideous, green reptile which advanced towards 
me out of some awful darkness, slowly, inch by inch, until it 
clutched me round the neck, and, gluing its lips to mine, 
sucked the life’s blood out of my veins as it embraced me with a 
slimy hiss. Such dreams are not restful. I woke anything but 
refreshed when the morning came. And when I got up and 
dressed I felt that, on the whole, it would perhaps have been better 
if I never had gone to bed. My nerves were unstrung, and I had 
that generally tremulous feeling which is, I believe, an inseparable 
companion of the more advanced stages of dipsomania. I ate no 
breakfast. I am no breakfast-eater as a rule, but that morning I 
ate absolutely nothing. 

‘If this sort of thing is to continue, I will let Tress have his 
pipe again. He may have the laugh of me, but anything is better 
than this.’ 

It was with almost funereal forebodings that I went to the 
cabinet in which I had placed the sandalwood box. But when I 
opened it my feelings of gloom partially vanished. Of what 
phantasies had I been guilty! It must have been an entire 
_ delusion on my part to have supposed that those tentacula had 
ever been twined about the bowl. The creature was in exactly 
the same position in which I had left it the day before—as, of 
course, I knew it would be !—poised, as if about to spring. I was 
telling myself how foolish I had been to allow myself to dwell for 
a moment on Tress’ words, when Martin Brasher was shown in. 

Brasher is an old friend of mine. We havea common ground— 
ghosts. Only we approach them from different points of view. 
He takes the scientific—psychological—inquiry side. He is 
always anxious to hear of a ghost, so that he may have an oppor- 
tunity of ‘showing it up.’ 

‘I’ve something in your line here,’ I observed, as he came 
in. 

‘In my line? How so? J’m not pipe mad.’ 

‘No, but you’re ghost mad. And this is a haunted pipe.’ 

‘A haunted pipe! I think you're rather more mad about 
ghosts, my dear Pugh, than I am.’ 

Then I told him all about it. He was deeply interested, 
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especially when I told him that the pipe was drugged. But 
when I repeated Tress’s words about its being haunted, and 
mentioned my own delusion about the creature moving, he took a 
more serious view of the case than I had expected he would do. 

‘I propose that we act on Tress’s suggestion, and go and make 
inguiries of him.’ 

‘But you don’t really think that there is anything in it ?’ 

‘On these subjects I never allow myself to think at all. 
There are Tress’s words, and there is your story. It is agreed on 
all hands that the pipe has peculiar properties. It seems to me 
that there is a sufficient case here to merit inquiry.’ 

He persuaded me. I went withhim. The pipe, in the sandal- 
wood box, went too. Tress received us with a grin—a grin which 
was accentuated when I placed the sandalwood box upon the 
table. 

‘You understand,’ he said, ‘that a gift is a gift. On no 
terms will I consent to receive that pipe back in my possession.’ 

I was rather nettled by his tone. 

‘You need be under no alarm. I have no intention of sug- 
gesting anything of the kind.’ 

‘Our business here,’ began Brasher—I must own that his 
manner is a little ponderous—‘ is of a scientific, I may say also, 
and at the same time, of a judicial nature. Our object is the 
Pursuit of Truth and the Advancement of Inquiry.’ 

‘Have you been trying another smoke?’ inquired Tress, 
nodding his head towards me. 

Before I had time to answer, Brasher went droning on :— 

‘ Our friend here tells me that you say this pipe is haunted.’ 

‘I say it is haunted because it is haunted.’ 

I looked at Tress. I half suspected that he was poking fun at 
us. But he appeared to be serious enough. 

‘In these matters,’ remarked Brasher, as though he were 
giving utterance to a new and important truth, ‘there is a 
scientific and a non-scientific method of inquiry. The scientific 
method is to begin at the beginning. May I ask how this pipe 
came into your possession ?’ 

Tress paused before he answered. 

‘You may ask.’ He paused again. ‘Oh, you certainly may 
ask. But it doesn’t follow that T shall tell you.’ 

‘Surely your object, like ours, can be but the Spreading About 
of the Truth ?’ 
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‘I don’t see it at all. It is possible to imagine a case in 
which the spreading about of the truth might make me look a 
little awkward.’ 

‘Indeed!’ Brasher pursed up his lips. ‘ Your words would 
almost lead one to suppose that there was something about your 
method of acquiring the pipe which you have ged and weighty 
reasons for concealing.’ 

‘I don’t know why I should conceal the thing from you. I 
don’t suppose either of you is any better than I am. I dont 
mind telling you how I got the pipe. I stole it.’ 

‘Stole it!’ 

Brasher seemed both amazed and shocked. But I, who had 
had previous experience of Tress’s methods of adding to his collec- 
tion, was not at all surprised. Some of the pipes which he calls 
his, if only the whole truth about them were publicly known, 
would send him to gaol. 

‘That’s nothing!’ he continued. ‘ All collectors steal! The 
eighth commandment was not intended to apply to them. Why, 
Pugh there has “conveyed” three-fourths of the pipes which he 
flatters himself are his.’ 

I was so dumbfounded by the charge that it took my breath 
away. I sat in astounded silence. Tress went raving on:— 

‘I was so shy of this particular pipe when I had obtained it, 
- that I put it away for quite three months. When I took it out to 
have a look at it something about the thing so tickled me that I 
resolved to smoke it. Owing to peculiar circumstances attending 
the manner in which the thing came into my possession, and on 
which I need not dwell—you don’t like to dwell on those sort of 
- things, do you, Pugh ?—I knew really nothing about the pipe. 
As was the case with Pugh, one peculiarity I learned from actual 
experience. It was also from actual experience that I learned that 
the thing was—well, I said haunted, but you may use any other 
word you like.’ 

. Tell us, as briefly as possible, what it was you really did dis 
cover.’ 

‘Take the pipe out of the box!’ Brasher took the pipe out of 
the box, and held it in his hand. ‘ You see that creature on it. 
Well, when I first had it it was underneath the pipe.’ 

‘How do you mean that it was underneath the pipe ?’ 

‘It was bunched together underneath the stem, just at the 
end of the mouthpiece, in the same way in which a fly might be 
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suspended from the ceiling. When I began to smoke the pipe I 
saw the creature move.’ 

‘But I thought that unconsciousness immediately followed.’ 

‘It did follow, but not before I saw that the thing was 
moving. It was because I thought that I had been, in a way, a 
victim of delirium that I tried the second smoke. Suspecting 
that the thing was drugged I swallowed what I believed would 
prove a powerful antidote. It enabled me to resist the influence 
of the narcotic much longer than before, and while I still retained 
my senses I saw the creature crawl along under the stem, and 
over the bowl. It was that sight, I believe, as much as anything 
else, which sent me silly. When I came to again I then and 
there decided to present the pipe to Pugh. There is one more 
thing I would remark. When the pipe left me the creature’s legs 
were twined about the bowl. Now they are withdrawn. Possibly 
you, Pugh, are able to cap my story with a little one which is all 
your own.’ 

‘I certainly did imagine that I saw the creature move. But I 
supposed that while I was under the influence of the drug imagi- 
nation had played me a trick.’ 

‘Not a bit of it! Depend upon it, the beast is bewitched. 
Even to my eye it looks as though it were, and to a trained eye 
like yours, Pugh! You've been looking for the devila long time, 
and you’ve got him at last.’ 

‘I—I wish you wouldn’t make those remarks, Tress. They 
jar on me.’ 

‘I confess,’ interpolated Brasher—I noticed that he had put 
the pipe down on the table as though he were tired of holding it— 
‘that, to my thinking, such remarks are not appropriate. Atthe 
same time, what you have told us is, I am bound to allow, a little 
curious. But of course what I require is ocular demonstration. 
I haven’t seen the movement myself.’ 

‘No, but you very soon will do if you care to have a pull at 
the pipe on your own account. Do, Brasher, to oblige me! 
There’s a dear!’ 

‘It appears, then, that the movement is only observable when 
the pipe is smoked. We have at least arrived at step No. 1.’ 

‘Here’s a match, Brasher! Light up, and we shall have 
arrived at step No. 2.’ 

Tress lit a match, and held it out to Brasher. Brasher 
retreated from his neighbourhood. 
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‘Thank you, Mr. Tress, I am no smoker, as you are aware. 
And I have no desire to acquire the art of smoking by means of 
a poisoned pipe.’ 

Tress laughed. He blew out the match and threw it into the 
grate. 

‘Then I tell you what I'll do—I'll have up Bob.’ 

‘Bob? Why Bob?’ 

‘ Bob ’—whose real name was Robert Haines, though I should 
think he must have forgotten the fact, so seldom was he addressed 
by it—was Tress’s servant. He had been an old soldier, and had 
accompanied his master when he left the service. He was as 
depraved a character as Tress himself. I am not sure even that 
he was not worse than his master. I shall never forget how. he 
once behaved towards myself. He actually had the assurance to 
accuse me of attempting to steal the Wardour Street relic which 
Tress fondly deludes himself was once the property of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The truth is that I had slipped it with my pocket- 
handkerchief into my pocket in a fit of absence of mind. A man 
who could accuse me of such a thing would be guilty of anything. 
I was therefore quite at one with Brasher when he asked what 
Bob could possibly be wanted for. Tress explained. 

‘I'll get him to smoke the pipe,’ he said. 

Brasher and I exchanged glances, but we refrained from 
speech, 

‘It won’t do him any harm,’ said Tress. 

‘ What—not a poisoned pipe ?’ asked Brasher. 

‘It’s not poisoned—it’s only drugged.’ 

‘Only drugged!’ 

‘Nothing hurts Bob. He islikean ostrich. He has digestive 
organs which are peculiarly his own. It will only serve him as it 
served me—and Pugh—it will knock him over. It is all done ‘in 
the Pursuit of Truth and for the Advancement of Inquiry.’ 

I could see that Brasher did not altogether like the tone in 
which Tress repeated his words. As for me, it was not to be 
supposed that I should put myself out in a matter which in no 
way concerned me. If Tress chose to poison the man, it was his 
affair, not mine. He went to the door, and shouted :— 

‘Bob! Come here, you scoundrel !’ 

That is the way in which he speaks to him. No really decent 
servant would stand it. I shouldn’t dare to address Nalder, my 
servant, in such a way. He would give me notice on the spot. 

13—2 
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Bob came in, He is a great hulking fellow who is always on the 
grin. Tress had a decanter of brandy in his hand. He filled a 
tumbler with the neat spirit. 

‘Bob, what would you say to a ‘glassful of brandy—the real 
thing—my boy?’ 

‘ Thank you, sir.’ 

‘ And what would you say to a pull at a pipe when the brandy 
is drunk !’ 

‘A pipe?’ The fellow is sharp enough when he likes. I saw 
him look at the pipe upon the table, and then at us, and then a 
gleam of intelligence came into his eyes. ‘I'd do it for a dollar, 
sir.’ 

‘A dollar, you thief?’ 

‘I meant ten shillings, sir.’ 

‘Ten shillings, you brazen vagabond ?’ 

‘TI should have said a pound.’ 

‘A pound! Was ever the like of that! Do I understand you 
to ask a pound for taking a pull at your master’s pipe?’ 

‘I’m thinking that I’ll have to make it two.’ 

‘The deuce you are! Here, Pugh, lend me a pound.’ 

‘I’m afraid I’ve left my purse behind.’ 

‘Then lend me ten shillings—Ananias ! ’ 

‘I doubt if I have more than five.’ 

‘Then give me the five. And, Brasher, lend me the other 
fifteen.’ 

Brasher lent him the fifteen. I doubt if we shall either of us 
ever see our money again. He handed the pound to Bob. 

‘Here’s the brandy—drink it up!’ Bob drank it without a 
word, draining the glass of every drop. ‘ And here’s the pipe.’ 

‘Is it poisoned, sir?’ 

* ¢ Poisoned, you villain! What do you mean ?’ 

‘It isn’t the first time I’ve seen your tricks, sir—is it now? And 
you're not the one to give a pound for nothing at all. If it kills 
me you'll send my body to my mother—she’d like to know that I 
was dead.’ 

‘Send your body to your grandmother! You idiot, sit down 
and smoke !’ 

Bob sat down. Tress had filled the pipe, and handed it, with 
a lighted match, to Bob. The fellow declined the match. He 
handled the pipe very gingerly, turning it over and over, eyeing it 
with all his eyes. 
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_ €Thank you, sir—I’ll light up myself if it’s the same to you. 
I carry matches of my own. It’s a beautiful pipe, entirely. I 
never see thé like of it for ugliness, And what’s the slimy-looking 
varmint that looks as though it would like to have my life? Is 
it living, or is it dead?’ 

‘Come, we don’t want to sit here all day, my man!’ 

‘Well, sir, the look of this here pipe has quite upset my 
stomach. I’d like another drop of liquor, if it’s the same to you.’ 

‘Another drop! Why, you've had a tumblerful already! 
Here’s another tumblerful to put on top of that. You won't 
want the pipe to kill you—you’ll be killed before you get to it.’ 

‘And isn’t it better to die a natural death ?’ 

Bob emptied the second tumbler of brandy as though it were 

water. I believe he would empty a hogshead without turning a 
hair! Then he gave another look at the pipe. Then, taking a 
match from his waistcoat-pocket, he drew along breath, as though 
he were resigning himself to fate. Striking the match on the 
seat. of his trousers, while, shaded by his hand, the flame was 
gathering strength, he looked at each one of usin turn, When 
he looked at Tress I distinctly saw him wink his eye. What my 
feelings would have been if a servant of mine had winked his eye 
at me I am unable to imagine! The match was applied to the 
tobacco, a puff of smoke came through his lips—the pipe was 
alight ! , 
During this process of lighting the pipe we had sat—I do not 
wish to use exaggerated language, but we had sat and watched 
that sleoholic scamp’s proceedings as though we were witnessing 
an action which would leave its mark upon the age. When we 
saw that the pipe was lighted we gave a simultaneous start. 
Brasher put his hands under his coat-tails and gave a kind of hop. 
I raised myself a good six inches from my chair, and Tress rubbed 
his palms together with a chuckle. Bob alone was calm. 

‘Now,’ cried Tress, ‘ you'll see the devil moving.’ 

Bob took the pipe from between his lips, 

‘See what?’ he said. 

‘Bob, you rascal, put that pipe back into your mouth, and 
smoke it for your life!’ 

Bob was eyeing the pipe askance. 

‘I dare say, but what I want to know is whether this here 
varmint’s dead or whether he isn’t. I don’t want to have him 
flying at my nose—and he looks vicious enough for anything.’ 
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‘Give me back that pound, you thief, and get out of my house, 
and bundle.’ 

‘I ain’t going to give you back no pound.’ 

‘Then smoke that pipe !’ 

‘I am smoking it, ain’t I?’ 

With the utmost deliberation Bob returned the pipe to his 
mouth.’ He emitted another whiff or two of smoke. 

‘Now—now!’ cried Tress, all excitement, and wagging his 
hand in the air. 

We gathered round. As we did so Bob again withdrew the 
pipe. 

‘What is the meaning ofall this here? I ain’t going to have 
you playing none of your larks on me. I know there’s something 
up, but I ain’t going to throw my life away for twenty shillings— 
not quite I ain’t.’ 

Tress, whose temper is not at any time one of the best, was 
seized with quite a spasm of rage. 

‘ As I live, my lad, if you try to cheat me by taking that pipe 
from between your lips until I tell you, you leave this room that 
instant, never again to be a servant of mine.’ 

I presume the fellow knew from long experience when his 
master meant what he said, and when he didn’t. Without an 
attempt at remonstrance he replaced the pipe. He continued 
stolidly to puff away. Tress caught me by the arm. 

‘What did I tell you? There—there! That tentacle is 
moving.’ 

The uplifted tentacle was moving. It was doing what I had 
seen it do, as I supposed, in my distorted imagination—it was 
reaching forward. Undoubtedly Bob saw what it was doing; 
but, whether in obedience to his master’s commands, or whether 
because the drug was already beginning to take effect, he 
made no movement to withdraw the pipe. He watched the 
slowly advancing tentacle, coming closer and closer towards his 
nose, with an expression of such intense horror on his counten- 
ance that it became quite shocking. Further and further the 
creature reached forward, until on a sudden, with a sort of jerk, 
the movement assumed a downward direction, and the tentacle 
was slowly lowered until the tip rested on the stem of the pipe. 
For a moment the creature remained motionless. I was quieting 
my nerves with the reflection that this thing was but some trick 
of the carver’s art, and that what we had seen we had seen in a 
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sort of nightmare, when the whole hideous reptile was seized with 
what seemed to be a fit of convulsive shuddering. It seemed to 
be in agony. It trembled so violently that I expected to see it 
loosen its hold of the stem and fall to the ground. I was suffi- 
ciently master of myself to steal a glance at Bob. We had had 
an inkling of what might happen. He was wholly unprepared. 
As he saw that dreadful, inhuman-looking creature, coming to life, 
as it seemed, within an inch or two of his nose, his eyes dilated to 
twice their usual size. I hoped,.for his sake, that unconscious- 
ness would supervene, through the action of the drug, before, 
through sheer fright, his senses left him. Perhaps mechanically, 
he puffed steadily on. 

The creature’s shuddering became more violent. It appeared 
to swell before our eyes. Then, just as suddenly as it began, the 
shuddering ceased. ‘There was another instant of quiescence. 
Then—the creature began to crawl along the stem of the pipe! 
It moved with marvellous caution, the merest fraction of an inch 
atatime. But stillit moved! Our eyes were riveted on it with 
a fascination which was absolutely nauseous. I am unpleasantly 
affected even as I think of it now. My dreams of the night 
before had been nothing to this. 

Slowly, slowly, it went, nearer and nearer to the smoker’s 
nose. Its mode of progression was in the highest degree 
unsightly. It glided, never, so far as I could see, removing its 
tentacles from the stem of the pipe. It slipped its hindmost 
feelers onward, until they came up to those which were in 
advance., Then, in their turn, it advanced those which were in 
front. It seemed, too, to move with the utmost labour, shudder- 
ing as though it were in pain. 

We were all, for our parts, speechless. J was momentarily 
hoping that the drug would take effect on Bob, Either his 
constitution enabled him to offer a strong resistance to narcotics, 
or else the large quantity of neat spirit which he had drunk acted 
—as Tress had malevolently intended that it should do—as an 
antidote. It seemed to me that he would never succumb. On 
went the creature—on, and on, in its infinitesimal progression. 
I was spellbound. I would have given the world to scream, to 
have been able to utter a sound. I could do nothing else but 
watch. ° 
: The creature had reached the end of the stem. It had gained 
the amber mouthpiece. It was within an inch of the smoker's 
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nose. Still on it went. It seemed to move with greater freedom 
on the amber. It increased its rate of progress. It was actually 
touching the foremost feature on the smoker’s countenance. I 
expected to see it grip the wretched Bob, when it began to 
oscillate from side to side. Its oscillations increased in violence. 
It fell to the floor. That same instant the narcotic prevailed. 
Bob slipped sideways from the chair, the pipe still held tightly 
between his rigid jaws. 

We were silent. There lay.Bob. Close beside him lay the 
creature. A few more inches to the left, and he would have fallen 
on and squashed it flat. It had fallen on its back. Its feelers 
were extended upwards. They were writhing and twisting and 
turning in the air. 

Tress was the first to speak. 

‘I think a little brandy wouldn’t be amiss.’ Emptying the 
remainder of the brandy into a glass, he swallowed it at a draught. 
‘Now fora closer examination of our friend.’ Taking a pair of 
tongs from the grate he nipped the creature between them. He 
deposited it upon the table. ‘I rather fancy that this is a case 
for dissection.’ 

He took a penknife from his waistcoat-pocket. Opening the 
Jarge blade, he thrust its point into the object on the table. 
Little or,no resistance seemed to be offered to the passage of the 
blade, but as it was inserted, the tentacula simultaneously began 
to writhe and twist. Tress withdrew the knife. 

‘I thought so!’ He held the blade out for our inspection. 
The point was covered with some viscid-looking matter. ‘ That’s 
blood! The thing’s alive!’ 

‘ Alive !’ 

‘Alive! That’s the secret of the whole performance!’ 

‘But ’ 

‘But me no buts, my Pugh! The mystery’s exploded! One 
more ghost is lost to the world! The person from whom I 
obtained that pipe was an Indian juggler—up to many tricks of 
the trade. He, or someone for him, got hold of this sweet thing 
in reptiles—and a sweeter thing would, I imagine, be hard to 
find—and covered it with some preparation of, possibly, gum 
arabic. He allowed this to harden. Then he stuck the thing— 
still living, for those sort of,gentry are hard to kill—to the pipe. 
The consequence was that when anyone lit up the warmth was 
communicated to the adhesive agent—again some preparation of 
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gum, no doubt—it moistened it, and the creature, with infinite 
difficulty, was able to move. But I am open to lay odds with 
any gentleman of sporting tastes that this time the creature’s 
travelling days are done. It has given me rather a larger taste 
of the horrors than is good for my digestion.’ 

With the aid of the tongs he removed the creature from the 
table. He placed it on the hearth. Before Brasher or I had a 
notion of what it was he intended to do he covered it with a 
heavy marble paper-weight. ‘Then he stood upon the weight, 
and between the marble and the hearth he ground the creature 
flat. 

While the execution was still proceeding, Bob sat up upon 
the floor. 

‘ Hollo!’ he asked—‘ what’s happened ?’ 

‘We’ve emptied the bottle, Bob,’ said Tress. ‘ But there’s 
another where that came from. Perhaps you could drink another 
tumblerful, my boy ?’ 

Bob drank it! 
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To those who know South Staffordshire, the word Gornal says a 
great deal. It conjures up a picture of irregular red-brick houses 
on somewhat elevated land, with a nether prospect of flaming 
chimneys and desolate pit-banks. The red-brick houses are 
tottering in parts ; their foundations have given way, and none but 
a very potent seer may foretell when they and their inhabitants 
shall of a sudden be shattered, and spilt upon the land with calami- 
tous effect. The people are as uncommon as their dwellings and 
the landscape before their eyes. Of politeness, I suppose, they 
know a little more than they knew some years back, when they 
were a byword in the locality for their brutishness, their inhu- 
manity, and their extremely coarse methods of speech. But they 
are still desperate Goths. I dare say in the parish divers heavy- 
limbed householders may yet be found to whom the bull-pup is 
dearer far than the sucking-child; and the police records sufficiently 
testify that the fashion of wife-kicking and kindred forms of 
domestic crime are still held in vast respect inthe place. In fact, 
an expert may distinguish’a Gornal young man by his savage look 
when he is enraged, by his broad, unparliamentary language 
nearly always, and by the conspicuous imbecility of his counte- 
nance when his mind and body are in a state of inactivity. 

It was in this unlikely mining village, four miles from the 
railway, that, the other day I went to see the Biblical drama of 
‘Joseph and his Brethren’ enacted in costume. I could not 
believe the placard when I saw it on the wall: ‘The Grand Sacred 
Cantata,’ it was called, ‘to be given by the young men and other 
friends’ of the Wesleyan Chapel ; admittance, one shilling front 
seats, sixpence back seats; profits to be applied for the renova- 
tion of the chapel.. The names of thirty or forty men appeared, 
with their sacred characters appended. For Gornal it seemed 
incredible. The temptation to be present was not to be resisted ; 
and so thither on the moonless evening, lit rather by the distant 
flames of the furnaces than by the stars, I made my way, in con- 
stant ascent, across a waste of abandoned mines, or mines once 
abandoned, and now being re-worked in a humble way by two or 
three associated miners. The November night was keen: more 
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than once I voted myself slightly insane to trouble myself about 
anything in Gornal. 

The chapel was not easy to find; for though the road from 
Sedgley, an upland village with a beacon tower on its highest ridge, 
was a considerable thoroughfare, with a tram-line in its midst, 
lamps were very few, and at very long intervals. There was much 
mire under foot. Now and again I plunged into a pool of sludge 
or almost came to grief over a big stone. The wind piped icily 
across the watershed and wailed along the telegraph-wires. So 
dark was it, that collision with other pedestrians was not to be 
avoided. They were women as well as men; the former with 
shawls about their heads, and the latter with work-bags over their 
shoulders, The irate ‘who bin yo?’ from one or two of their 
voices, seemed to testify to the disturbed, or at least supersensitive, 
state of their minds. 

I inquired for further directions at a minute beerhouse, a fried- 
fish shop, and a highly respectable haberdasher’s in a small way. 
At the beerhouse, perhaps naturally, they took no interest in 
Biblical drama, and knew nothing about the performance. The 
keeper of the fried-fish shop held a colloquy with his wife. They - 
were chapel-folk, and it transpired that they had had a notice of 
the affair given out either before or after the sermon on the Sun- 
day night. It was the ‘ Methody ’ Connexion place of worship, a 
mile on. But most civil of all was the haberdasher, an aged 
lady with white ringlets. She knew all about it, and, to my aston- 
ishment, briskly pivoted herself over the counter like a boy in his 
teens, to give me more explicit aid. . 

Thus, at length, I was at the chapel-door, in the main street of 
Upper Gornal. There was now no mistaking the spot. A group 
of lads and lasses and demure older folk were asking for tickets 
from discreet men like deacons, and much general conversation 
was being carried on in the sweet local dialect. Instead of ‘you,’ 
a man was ‘thou’; and the verb ‘to be’ was conjugated from a 
present indicative ‘I’ or ‘thou’ bin, ‘thou’ bist, &., down to 
‘they bin’; and the monosyllable ‘ caw’ was current for the usual 
dissyllable ¢ cannot.’ 

Descending some steep brick steps, I passed the barricade of 
‘pastor ’ and other deacons, and found myself in a moderate-sized, 
very low, whitewashed room under the chapel itself. In one 
corner was the heating-apparatus, furnace, &c., for the chapel; in 
the other, the near corner, was the stage. A piano in the midst of 
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nose. Still on it went. It seemed to move with greater freedom 
on the amber. It increased its rate of progress. It was actually 
touching the foremost feature on the smoker’s countenance. I 
expected to see it grip the wretched Bob, when it began to 
oscillate from side to side. Its oscillations increased in violence, 
It fell to the floor. That same instant the narcotic prevailed, 
Bob slipped sideways from the chair, the pipe still held tightly 
between his rigid jaws. 

We were silent. There lay Bob. Close beside him lay the 
creature. <A fi wmore inches to the left, and he «: uld have fallen 
on and squashed it flat. It had fallen on its back. Its feelers 
were extended upwards. They were writhing and twisting and 
turning in the air. 

Tress was the first to speak. 

‘I think a little brandy wouldn't be amiss.’ Emptying the 
remainder of the brandy into a glass, he swallowed it at a draught. 
‘Now fora closer examination of our friend.’ Taking a pair of 
tongs from the grate he nipped the creature between them. He 
deposited it upon the table. ‘I rather fancy that this is a case 
for dissection.’ 

He took a penknife from his waistcoat-pocket. Opening the 
large blade, he thrust its point into the object on the table. 
Little or no resistance seemed to be offered to the passage of the 
blade, but as it was inserted, the tentacula simultaneously began 
to writhe and twist. Tress withdrew the knife. 

‘I thought so!’ He held the blade out for our inspection. 
The point was covered with some viscid-looking matter. ‘ That’s 
blood! The thing’s alive!’ 

‘ Alive !’ 

‘Alive! That’s the secret of the whole performance!’ 

‘But ‘ 

‘But me no buts, my Pugh! The mystery’s exploded! One 
more ghost is lost to the world! The person from whom I 
obtuined that pipe was an Indian juggler—up to many tricks of 
the trade. He, or someone for him, got hold of this sweet thing 
in reptiles—and a sweeter thing would, I imagine, be hard to 
find—and covered it with some preparation of, possibly, gum 
arabic. He allowed this to harden. Then he stuck the thing— 
still living, for those sort of gentry are hard to kill—to the pipe. 
The consequence was that when anyone lit up the warmth was 
communicated to the adhesive agent—again some preparation of 
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gum, no doubt—it moistened it, and the creature, with infinite 
difficulty, was able to move. But I am open to lay odds with 
any gentleman of sporting tastes that this time the creature’s 
travelling days are done. It has given me rather a larger taste 
of the horrors than is good for my digestion.’ 

With the aid of the tongs he removed the creature from the 
table. He placed it on the hearth. Before Brasher or I had a 
notion of what it was he intended to do he covered it with a 
heavy marble paper-weight. ‘Then he stood upon the weight, 
and between the marble and the hearth he ground the creature 
flat. 

While the execution was still proceeding, Bob sat up upon 
the floor. 

‘ Hollo!’ he asked—‘ what’s happened ?’ 

‘We've emptied the bottle, Bob,’ said Tress. ‘ But there’s 
another where that came from. Perhaps you could drink another 
tumblerful, my boy ?’ 

Bob drank it! 


13—5 
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To those who know South Staffordshire, the word Gornal says a 
great deal. It conjures up a picture of irregular red-brick houses 
on somewhat elevated land, with a nether prospect of flaming 
chimneys and desolate pit-banks. The red-brick houses are 
tottering in parts ; their foundations have given way, and none but 
a very potent seer may foretell when they and their inhabitants 
shall of a sudden be shattered, and spilt upon the land with calami- 
tous effect. The people are as uncommon as their dwellings and 
the landscape before their eyes. Of politeness, I suppose, they 
know a little more than they knew some years back, when they 
were a byword in the locality for their brutishness, their inhu- 
manity, and their extremely coarse methods of speech. But they 
are still desperate Goths. I dare say in the parish divers heavy- 
limbed householders may yet be found to whom the bull-pup is 
dearer far than the sucking-child; and the police records sufficiently 
testify that the fashion of wife-kicking and kindred forms of 
domestic crime are still held in vast respect inthe place. In fact, 
an expert may distinguish a Gornal young man by his savage look 
when he is enraged, by his broad, unparliamentary language 
nearly always, and by the conspicuous imbecility of his counte- 
nance when his mind and body are in a state of inactivity. 

It was in this unlikely mining village, four miles from the 
railway, that the other day I went to see the Biblical drama of 
‘Joseph and his Brethren’ enacted in costume. I could not 
believe the placard when I saw it on the wall: ‘The Grand Sacred 
Cantata,’ it was called, ‘to be given by the young men and other 
friends’ of the Wesleyan Chapel ; admittance, one shilling front 
seats, sixpence back seats; profits to be applied for the renova- 
tion of the chapel. The names of thirty or forty men appeared, 
with their sacred characters appended. For Gornal it seemed 
incredible. The temptation to be present was not to be resisted; 
and so thither on the moonless evening, lit rather by the distant 
flames of the furnaces than by the stars, I made my way, in con- 
stant ascent, across a waste of abandoned mines, or mines once 
abandoned, and now being re-worked in a humble way by two or 
three associated miners. The November night was keen: more 
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than once I voted myself slightly insane to trouble myself about 
anything in Gornal. 

The chapel was not easy to find; for though the road from 
Sedgley, an upland village with a beacon tower on its highest ridge, 
was a considerable thoroughfare, with a tram-line in its midst, 
lamps were very few, and at very long intervals. There was much 
mire under foot. Now and again I plunged into a pool of sludge 
or almost came to grief over a big stone. The wind piped icily 
across the watershed and wailed along the telegraph-wires. So 
dark was it, that collision with other pedestrians was not to be 
avoided. They were women as well as men; the former with 
shawls about their heads, and the latter with work-bags over their 
shoulders. The irate ‘who bin yo?’ from one or two of their 
voices, seemed to testify to the disturbed, or at least supersensitive, 
state of their minds. 

I inquired for further directions at a minute beerhouse, a fried- 
fish shop, and a highly respectable haberdasher’s in a small way. 
At the beerhouse, perhaps naturally, they took no interest in 
Biblical drama, and knew nothing about the performance. The 
keeper of the fried-fish shop held a colloquy with his wife. They 
were chapel-folk, and it transpired that they had had a notice of 
the affair given out either before or after the sermon on the Sun- 
day night. It was the ‘ Methody ’ Connexion place of worship, a 
mile on. But most civil of all was the haberdasher, an aged 
lady with white ringlets. She knew all about it, and, to my aston- 
ishment, briskly pivoted herself over the counter like a boy in his 
teens, to give me more explicit aid. 

Thus, at length, I was at the chapel-door, in the main street of 
Upper Gornal. There was now no mistaking the spot. A group 
of lads and lasses and demure older folk were asking for tickets 
from discreet men like deacons, and much general conversation 
was being carried on in the sweet local dialect. Instead of ‘you,’ 
a man was ‘thou’; and the verb ‘to be’ was conjugated from a 
present indicative ‘1’ or ‘thou’ bin, ‘thou’ bist, &c., down to 
‘they bin’; and the monosyllable ‘ caw’ was current for the usual 
dissyllable ‘ cannot.’ 

Descending some steep brick steps, I passed the barricade of 
‘pastor ’ and other deacons, and found myself in a moderate-sized, 
very low, whitewashed room under the chapel itself. In one 
corner was the heating-apparatus, furnace, &c., for the chapel ; in 
the other, the near corner, was the stage. A piano in the midst of 
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a knot of damsels told of the musical interludes which the choir 
were to fill. The rest of the room was well packed with shock 
heads a-glisten with grease, Gornal maidens in assuming hats, 
mothers with eloquent babes whom they dared not leave untended 
at home, and here and there an old man who gaped unobtrusively 
behind his large horny hand. 

The stage must be described. It was remarkable for its sim- 
plicity. The fact that it was not raised made it difficult for some 
of us to see anything. An arrangement of what seemed to be a 
clothes-line with green and white and crimson drapery, for the 
moment hid its mysteries from our eyes, but we could see burly 
shapes moving about in the restricted space behind. Never was 
there a less pretentious stage. 

The pastor opened the proceedings with an address, in which 
he mentioned ‘this interesting social occasion.’ He was a man 
of the district, or his broad speech belied him. He cared nothing 
for aspirates and the niceties of Oxford pronunciation. Those of 
his flock who were in front gave him gentle and devout applause ; 
those behind, out of his sight, began thus early the course of 
giggling and buffoonery which drew to a climax by the time Joseph 
was, in the fifth act or so, in high favour with Pharaoh. Then up 
went the curtain, and displayed the performers, in their Sunday 
black, for the singing ofa hymn. This was the prologue. 

Anon the drama began in earnest. Jacob was seen upon his 
knees in a black gown to his ankles, in a white wig, and a long, 
patriarchal white beard. Scenic effects there were none. A gas- 
jet hung within a yard of his head. The bare wall was behind 
him, and the white sheet, through which the various characters 
had to fight their way, bounded him upon the right hand. In 
this attitude, and amid these surroundings, he prayed and solilo- 
quised for several minutes, now upraising his bearded face, and 
now bowing himself low towards the ground. The text he spoke 
was not wanting in force, if of a limited vocabulary. It was from 
the pen of a writer of West Bromwich, a neighbouring town— 
one Richard Jukes—and the copies in print showed that in the 
year 1884 it had reached the sixth edition. One soon knew how 
the rhymes would run. Such words as ‘Oh! the weariness of my 
sorrow, were the inevitable forerunners of a line with the word 
‘morrow’ as an ultimate. ‘ Life’ and ‘strife,’ ‘joy’ and ‘boy,’ 
‘death ’ and ‘ breath,’ and the like, came up over and over again. 
Still, though restricted, the language had vigour, and Jacob did 
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his best with it. The curtain went down on him, as it had risen 
upon him—alone. ot 
In the next act Joseph’s brethren, exclusive of Benjamin, 
appeared, to the unmitigated interest of the audience. The stage 
just held them. They could not move without a previous 
arrangement. or costume they wore, one and all, a white gown 
to their shins, knotted at the waist with a scarlet cord; and on 
their heads were scarlet birettas, or, rather, cocks’ caps. The 
apparition of British trousers of different colours beneath their 
Eastern garments had a farcical effect. Todo them justice, the 
men kept their countenances, and maintained a sober though 
stilted conversation about their brother Joseph until one of them, 
with a melodramatic ‘ Behold he comes!’ announced the arrival 
of the dreamer, in his coat of many colours. The historical 
garment was a triumph of patchwork—bits of velvet, silk, satin, 
and plush being ingeniously stitched together. How the brethren 
scowled at the lad! Indeed, that was the characteristie of the 
performers throughout. They would all have done well as stage 
villains of the old old school, in which the rule held of the more 
‘swagger and shriek,’ the better. When they decided, all save 
Reuben, to slay their brother, they sprang upon him with a 
ferocity that might well have made a maiden (not a Gornal 
maiden) quake. But Reuben intervened with a dagger, and thus 
held his brothers at bay until he had shown them how impolitic the 
shedding of blood would be. And so at length, carefully, the coat of 
many colours was unbuttoned from Joseph, a rope was put about 
his body, and he was clumsily, and with smiles from his brethren, 
thrust behind the sheet. Down went the curtain upon another act. 
Hitherto there had been no gross outrage of stage propriety. 
But in the next act it was amazing to see a youth in the common 
dress of Cheapside in 1890 A.p. enter to the brothers, and make a 
bargain with them for Joseph. He was the Ishmaelitish merchant, 
which was very sad. However, the transaction put an end to the 
original Joseph, who now came among the audience with his hair 
brushed upin cockatoo fashion, and who proved to be a good-looking 
youth, with no ribald estimate of his previous impersonation. 
When his contemporaries attempted to jest with him about being 
in the well, and the cheapness of his sale, he turned away, and left 
the laugh with them. The man in broadcloth ushered in another 
somewhat startling scene. The brethren were shown seated in a 
ting upon their hams, eating something indeterminate, and drink- 
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ing deep draughts of what had every appearance of being malt 
liquor from a jug of acommon kind, which went freely from mouth 
to mouth. This excited the profane youths in the rear so enthu- 
siastically that the pastor had to say ‘hush !’ once or twice. Again 
the curtain put an end to expectation, as a prelude to one of the 
most diverting of the many scenes. 

We were now introduced to Pharaoh upon his throne. It was 
an ambitious business, carried through with heroic effort. Pharaoh 
sat before a light occasional table, upon which what seemed to be 
a Bible and a Prayer-book were arranged ; and upon one side of 
the book was a decanter of water with a few flowers stuck in it, 
while upon the other was a simple glass goblet. The king was 
flanked by two guards, each with a drawn cutlass upon the 
shoulder; but oh, horror! the guards were in black broadcloth 
like you or me, and the tufts of white handkerchief from their 
breast-pockets told of the modern vanity in their souls. The 
monarch, however, was in crimson, and he wore upon his head a 
gold crown with red and green jewels in it. Hespoke better than 
any of the other characters, had more regard for his ‘ aitches,’ and 
a magnificent presence, including the moustache of a Hungarian, 

Yet another anomaly sent an electric shock through me. The 
monarch when troubled about his dream summoned the magicians, 
whom anon he rated soundly for their incapacity. He rose with 
majestic movement from his throne for the purpose, and extended 
his sceptreless right hand towards them as if he himself meant to 
smite them to the ground. Needless to say how they cowered 
before him. The audience held it for comedy, and laughed. So, 
too, when the baker and butler were brought before the king, whom 
they told of their experience with young Joseph—a prisoner like 
themselves—when it was seen that they were in charge of a guard 
in the uniform of one of Her Majesty Queen Victoria’s soldiers of 
the line, the audience repeated its laugh. It was not the laugh 
of acritic. They knew the soldier, and they could see the twitch- 
ing of his lips, as he bowed himself before the King of Egypt. And 
what a delightful bow it was—a duck of the head, a jerk of the foot, 
and it was done! 

Then Joseph, now a mature man, with much rude eloquence in 
him, was duly enveloped in a crimson robe of honour like a 
dressing-gown, and invested with ministerial powers and the royal 
signet. As for the butler, poor man— 


Hanged was he | 
Upon a lofty tree. 
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It would be hypercriticism to mention in detail the misuse of 
words during the performance in this little room of Gornal. The 
rule of robbing an aspirate of its rights seemed very generally 
observed, except by the King of Egypt. Among the local pecu- 
liarities of accent, perhaps none had more effect than the curtail- 
ment of the power of the vowel ‘o’; thus, ‘joy’ and ‘boy’ became 
‘jy’ and ‘ by’ invariably, and ‘voice’ was degraded into ‘vice. 
Most unpleasant of all was the uniform transformation of ‘heavenly’ 
into ‘evingly.’ The imagination may be left to seek and find at its 
leisure the other outrages which could not but follow in the train 
of the above. 

The play continued more or less to the interest of the congrega- 
tion. With certain of the lads in the distant parts of the room it 
had begun to pall. When the curtain dropped, they exclaimed 
‘half-time!’ as if it had been the pause in a football match ; and 
their jests upon the action and aspect of the performers grew in 
breadth and coarseness. ‘To the damsels who sat with them they 
whispered arch confidences, which seemed almost too much for the 
self-control of the girls; and their mutual dalliances were of a 
demonstrative kind. 

Enter now Joseph’s brethren, in the same garb of scarlet and 
white, with arequest forcorn. Joseph temporises with them, and 
eventually calls in Her Majesty’s private, who arrests them all as 
spies) They disappear smilingly, one by one, behind the curtain, 
the guard laying a hand upon the shoulder of each of them as he 
passes by. Even the pastor smiles genially at this incongruous 
exhibition. But amongst the others the guffaws are very loud. 

In the next scene we have Jacob once more, with little Ben- 
jamin, and the brethren create excessive amusement by entering 
each witha ghostly white sack of something upon his back. This 
gives the Patriarch an opportunity for much sorrowful lamentation 
—of which our poet has made the most. If all the performers had 
known their parts as well as Jacob, the effect of the play would 
have been improved. But some were very shaky, and prompting 
was frequent with all save Jacob and the King of Egypt. 

It grew tedious after a while. Nothing need be said in dis- 
paragement of the efforts of the villagers, or of the promoters of 
the play itself. Doubtless they did it all for the best, and it was 
not their fault if the sight of it was not, upon the whole, calculated 
to do what the minister at the outset signified the hope it would 
do—-to wit, serve as an educative aid, perhaps even a stimulant, to 
their knowledge of the Scriptures. 
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With Joseph’s death, about ten o’clovk, the drama ended, and 
the people of Gornal dispersed, wiping their faces—for the room 
was hot and ill-ventilated—and so betook them to their beds, 
And I, too, made my way home in the dark, just ruddied in the 
distance by the glare of the furnaces. The wind piped more 
bitterly than ever across the great irregular stretch of country, 
which even under the merriest of June skies and in broad sunlight 
cannot be said to have any intelligible beauty, and which now was 
suggestive of grim things solely. I felt much as I have felt after 
being present at a somewhat similar performance in Naples, 
wherein the Devil plays to the gallery in an outrageous manner, 
and the jests are as profane as the setting of the play is sacred. 

Really, however, it was not quite so bad as this at Gornal. 
There was nothing outrageous on the part of the performers: now 
and then they grinned when they ought to have been peculiarly 
solemn; now and then they forgot their parts, and had to be 
coached by their interlocutors, or trod on each other’s toes somewhat 
forcibly. But as a rule they were evidently impressed by their high 
responsibility. Their pastor in his preparatory address held them 
up as unconscious examples for the rest of his congregation; and 
they tried their best to look as if they were such examples. It 
is with the audience that I have a bone to pick, and particularly 
the very young men and boys and maidens of Gornal. I cannot 
think what the pastor and his deacons were about that they did 
not come into the back part of the room, and see and hear what 
was there transpiring. The more dissolute of the youths wore 
their hats aslant on their heads, stuck clay pipes in their mouths, 
and took the maidens on their knees—these latter with their 
handkerchiefs stuffed into the’r mouths to keep them from explod- 
ing with unrighteous merriment. 

It was, toa stranger, very unedifying. And this while Jacob 
was, in his fervent and eloquent manner, bewailing that the days 
of man upon earth are ‘ few and evil,’ or lamenting his separation 
from Benjamin in his old age. 

The good people of the chapel in Gornal may be given credit 
for excellent intentions in organising this Biblical drama ; but the 
contrast between the simple villagers of Ober-Ammergau and the 
semi-barbarians of this South Staifordshire hamlet of miners is not 
sufficiently in our favour to induce us to recommend the people of 
Gornal to go a step further and inaugurate a Passion Play also. 
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As compared with the doivgs of human ‘mouchers,’ there is a 
class of field poachers whose depredations are tenfold more 
destructive. These are Nature’s poachers, and their vigils never 
cease. In season and out, by night and by day, they harry the 
things of the field and wood. Playing, as some say, a question- 
able part in the economy of Nature, they play a very certain part 
in the economy of our game, both winged and furred. Strange 
anomaly it is that, whilst our game-stock could not be preserved a 
year without their agency, the hand of everyone is against them. 
So long as Nature is founded oa its present beneficent plan, so 
long will the swallow be speared by the shrike and every wood be 
the scene of plunder and prey. Nature is one with rapine, and 
the close observance of every woodland way only emphasises the 
fact. Every sylvan thing is but a unit in a possible chain of 
destruction. ‘The bee-bird captures the butterfly, and is stricken 
down in the act by the hawk ; the keeper kills the raptor, and the 
keeper's hobnobbing with Death is delayed but awhile. 

The greatest and smallest murder but to live, and whilst the 
eagle kills the lordly stag, the merlin is lark-hawking on the 
down. Only those whose harvest is gleaned in the open, who 
have observed in all weathers and through every hour of the day 
and night, can form any adequate conception of how dependent 
is one form of life upon another. The way of an eagle in the air 
is one of those things concerning which Solomon professed himself 
ignorant to understand, and the scythelike sweep of wings of the 
majestic bird is one of the most glorious sights which Nature has 
to offer. Just as the eagle is the largest, so the merlin is the 
smallest British bird of prey, and to see this miniature falcon 
rush past on the breast of a mountain storm gives an idea of the 
almost marvellous velocity of flight. Within the whole range of 
animate nature, nowhere is the adaptation of means to ends more 
strikingly exhibited than among the raptors—the plunderers. The 
furred poachers are not less appropriately fitted with their weapons 
of destruction; and so perfectly adapted is the otter to its 
environment that its movements in the water are as the very 
poetry of motion. 
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Let us follow these poachers of the field and covert to their 
haunts, and there observe them in their wild home. So long as 
the gamekeeper can keep the young pheasants under his eye they 
are comparatively safe, but they are apt to wander, and when once 
they begin to do this there is no restraining them. Although 
fed daily with the daintiest food, the birds, singly or in pairs, 
may frequently be seen far from the home coverts. Both man and 
Nature’s poachers know this, and are quick to use their knowledge, 
It by no means follows that the man who rears the pheasants will 
have the privilege of shooting them. At this season the birds take 
daily journeys in search of beech-mast, acorns, and blackberries, of 
which they consume great quantities. When wandered birds find 
themselves in outlying copses in the evening they are apt to roost 
there. And herein lies the danger. They perch in the low nut- 
bushes and underwood, and are here open to a whole host of 
enemies. The sparrowhawk, flying his beat in the late afternoon, 
makes a swoop into the scrub and strikes down his prey; anda 
little later, as twilight comes, the brown wood-owl does the same, 
For months it has been the keeper’s chief concern to keep these 
birds under. And if they are destructive now, they were a dozen 
times more so then. After the hatching, and when the birds were 
transferred to the coops, the keeper and his assistant spent the 
long summer days in feeding and guarding them from the falcons. 
The men lay hidden in scrub of oak, and birch, and hazel, and 
watched the young pheasants in the green rides. Small woodland 
birds swarmed everywhere and fed among the pheasants; but at 
the warning cry of the blackbird all the feathered throng would 
drop down into the shelter of the leaves, and a dark shadow would 
glide over the sunny sward. Then from out the pines there was 
a rush of wings, and a sparrowhawk would dash from the bushes 
with something in its talons. This was repeated day after day, 
until one afternoon, as the hawk rounded the corner of the wood, it 
was seen by the old keeper. He lay close among the brush, but 
not so closely as to escape the sharp eye of the hawk. It doubled, 
but just as it did so the old man glanced along the barrels and 
his finger touched the trigger. There was a puff of white smoke, 
a cloud of feathers, and the marauder dropped with a dead thud 
to the sward. One of the assistants nailed up the bird in the 
larder as he had done many another. There was a sorry array 
of hawks, owls, weasels, stoats, polecats, jays, magpies and even 
squirrels, The sparrowhawk is a roving arab of the air, and the 
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most arrant of poachers. Ask the keeper to detail to you the 
character of this daring marauder, and he will record a black and 
bloody list of depredations against the poacher. He knows 
nothing, however, of the laws which govern the economy of 
nature, and if he did, or would, what are they compared with 
the shilling per head for those he can display on the barn-doors ? 
To the sparrowhawk, the kestrel or windhover acts in quite a dif- 
ferent fashion. It is persecuted less, and confidently approaches 
human habitations. And yet at certain seasons the kestrel is as 
destructive in the covert as its congener. When the pheasants 
represent little more than balls of down he clutches them from 
out the grass as he clutches a mouse or cockchafer. Coming from 
out the blue, one hears the pleasant ery of ‘ Kee, kee, keelie,’ and 
there he hangs, rapidly vibrating his wings, yet as stationary as 
though suspended by a silken thread. Presently down he comes, 
plump as a stone, and without touching the ground sweeps a 
‘cheeper’ from off it and soars high above the covert. The 
depredations are only committed, however, when the game is 
exceedingly small, and the benefit which the kestrel confers on 
the woods by its presence far outweighs any harm it may do. 
The artificial methods of game-rearing now in vogue are most 
conducive to disease. In extenuation of the thefts of our little 
marauders it may be pleaded that they invariably pick off the 
weak and ailing birds, and therefore tend to the survival of robust 
and healthy specimens. 

The miniature poachers of the moors are the beautiful little 
Merlins. They work together, and quarter the heather like a 
brace of well-broken pointers. Not an object escapes them. 
However closely it may conform to its environment, or however 
motionless remain, it is detected by the sharp eye of the merlin 
and put away. And the miniature falconry in which the merlin 
indulges on the open moorlands, where nothing obstructs the 
view, is one of the most fascinating sights in nature. The ‘ red- 
hawk’ is plucky beyond its size and strength, and will pull down 
ayoung partridge, as we have witnessed repeatedly. The cheepers 
and nestlings of moorfowl, larks, pipits, and summer-snipe con. 
stitute its food on the fells. It lays four bright red eggs in a 
depression in the heather, and strewn about this are the remains 
of the birds indicated. To be seen to advantage this smallest of 
British falcons ought to be observed in its haunts. Itis little larger 
than a thrush, and in the days of falconry was flown by ladies— 
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its game being larks, pipits, pigeons, and occasionally partridges, 
On the moorlands it may be seen suddenly to shoot from a stone, 
encircle a tract of heather, and then return to its perch. A lark 
passes over its head, and its wings are raised and its neck out- 
stretched ; but it closes them as if unwilling to pursue the bird, 
Then it flies, skimming low over the furze and heather, and alights 
on a granite boulder similar to the one which it has just left. As 
we approach this the male and female flap unconcernedly off, and 
beneath the block are remains of golden plover, lingbirds, larks, 
and young grouse. 

At night the waterside is productive of life, and here it is 
most varied. Turning a ben of the stream, a sentinel Heron, 
that had been standing watchful on one leg, rises, and flaps 
languidly away down the river reach. The consumptive figure of 
the gaunt fisher stands by the stream through all weathers. The 
heron knows not times nor seasons, and is a great poacher—a 
poacher of fish rather than of flesh or other fowl. Sometimes 
though, when his body is pinched and when the streams are 
frozen over, he becomes omnivorous in his diet, and will gulp 
down voles and rats and the smaller waterfowl. In the wind, 
when taking his lone stand, his loose fluttering feathers look like 
driftwood caught in the bushes. He reminds one of the con- 
sumptive, but, unlike him, has wonderful powers of digestion, 
and withal an immense capacity for fish. Woe to the luckless 
mort or trout, or attacking peregrine that he attempts to impale 
on his bill. The heron is essentially a wanderer, and, like 
Wordsworth’s immortal leech-gatherer, he roams from pond to 
pond, from moor to moor. Like most poachers, the heron is a 


night fisher, and there is one equally destructive which carries on [7 


its nefarious trade under the full light of day. Over there is an 
overhanging leafless bough, and upon it has just alighted a king- 
fisher. At first its form is motionless, soon it assumes more all- 
mation, and anon is all eye and ear. Then it darts—hangs fora 
moment in the air like a kestrel, and returns toits perch. Again 
it flashes with unerring aim, and secures something. This is 
tossed, beaten, and broken with its formidable beak, and swallowed 
head foremost. The process is again and again repeated, and you 
find that the prey is small fish, From watching an hour one is 
entranced at the beauty of the fluttering, quivering thing, as the 
sun glints from its green and gold vibrations in mid-air. You 
gain some estimation, too, of the vast amount of immature fish 
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a pair of kingfishers and their young must destroy in a single 
season. Later in summer the young brood may be seen with 
quivering wings, constantly crying and calling as the parent birds 
fly to and fro poaching the’ trout streams. And the kingfisher is 
a poacher in another respect. It never constructs the hole in 
which its young are reared, but takes possession of that of some 
small burrowing rodent, or even that of the little sand-martin. 

The Buzzard is another bird of the moorlands, but can hardly 
be convicted of poaching. When it takes moor-game these are 
invariably found to be diseased or late hatched birds, and it 
certainly has not speed to pull down a full-grown grouse. Many 
times during whole summer afternoons have we seen the buzzards 
wheeling about when the young grouse have been following the 
brooding birds, but never have we seen them swoop at one. And 
seeing that as many as sixty mice have been taken from the crop 
of a single bird, surely the buzzard ought to be protected. 
During times of severe frost the buzzard often performs deeds of 
daring to obtain a meal. When a lad, Wordsworth was in the 
habit of setting ‘ gins’ for woodcocks, and one morning, on going 
to examine his snares, he discovered a buzzard near one which 
was struck. The bird of prey attempted to escape, but being 
held fast could not. A woodcock had been taken in one of the 
snares, Which when fluttering had been seen and attacked by the 
buzzard. Not content, however, with the body of the woodcock, 
it had swallowed a leg also round which the noose was drawn, and 
the limb was so securely lodged in the latter’s stomach that no 
force that the bird could exert could withdraw it. 

In the glades and moorlands the garrulous blue Jay is a sad 
pilferer, to say nothing of its poaching propensities. In the 
spring it sucks innumerable eggs, and makes free right and 
warren of the peas and beans in the keeper’s garden, and those 
sown in the glades for the pheasants; and so the old man’s whole 
knowledge of woodcraft is directed against it. In addition to 
this, the jay does indirect harm, which multiplies the cunning 
engines devised for its destruction. For by pilfering the crops 
before mentioned, which are planted with the object of keeping 
the wandering pheasants on the land, a poor show of birds may 
be the result when October comes round, and the keeper’s 
reputation suffers. Even the audacious Pies steal both pheasant 
and partridge chicks, and consequently each find a place in the 
larder, 
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It is probable that the number of grouse on the higher hil] 
ranges is very much kept in check by the great number of Carrion. 
Crows which everywhere exist among the fells. They impale the 
eggs of the red grouse upon their bills and carry them away to 
eat, at leisure. Under some wall or rock great numbers of egg. 
shells may often be found, testifying to the havoc which the 
sable marauders commit. ‘This bird is one of the great features 
of the northern fell fauna, and it is well known to the dalesmen, 
and shepherds, who give it a bad character. In spite of much 
persecution, however, it is still a common resident, keeping to 
the sheep-walks in search of food, and breeding among the 
mountains, Although a great carrion-feeder, it will kill weak 
and ailing lambs, picking out the eyes and tongue of these when 
they are reduced to a helpless condition. They are resident 
birds in the north, and ‘only the snows of winter drive them to 
the lowlands in search of food. As the Hooded-Crow is only a 
seasonable visitant, it is but little felt as a poacher. After the 
great snows of 1886 the fell sheep on the higher rans of the Lake 
District mountains perished by hundreds, and the farms lying 
contiguous to Sca Fell alone lost 1,500 sheep out of a total of 
6,000. The peregrines and ravens which find an asylum in the 
recesses of the mountains are the great gainers by the loss. The 
keeper has the Shrikes or Butcher-Birds in his black list, but 
these do little harm, as their shambles in the blackthoms 
abundantly prove. 

Mention of the noble Peregrine marks a poacher of the first 
water. As the bird sits watching from the jag of a mountain 
crag it is the very emblem of passive speed and strength. No- 
where but in the birds’ haunts can these attributes be seen to 
perfection. A trained falcon is slow of flight and uncertain of 
aim as compared with a wild bird. Its symmetry, its stretch of 
wing, its keen eyes and cruel talons—all speak to the same end. 
While some of the larger hawks are treated with indifference by 
the bird-world, not so the peregrine. A pair of buzzards pass 
over, but the cheep and chatter of field and hedgerow go on. A 
peregrine sails down dale and all is hushed! A strange experience 
this at noon in the heyday of summer—but the shadow of a 
peregrine stills all life. A terrified screech is heard, and bird-life 
seeks the thickest retreats. The depredations of the peregrine 
are greatest, of course, during the breeding season; and at this 
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time it even carries off the just-born lambs of the small black- | 
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faced mountain sheep. Now hardly anything comes amiss, 
Partridges, ducks, pheasants, hares, grouse, plover—each is taken 
in turn, and the birds forage over a wide area. A barndoor fowl 
sometimes supplies a meal, or a dead sheep (so long as the flesh 
is sweet); thrushes, pigeons, gulls, and a number of water and 
shore-haunting birds. Once, scrambling among boulders in 
search of Alpine plants, a large bird of prey was seen advancing 
on the wing. At a distance the underparts appeared white, but 
the bird, directly over, enabled us to recognise distinctly the dark 
bars across the feathers of the abdomen. Its flight—under these 
circumstances—was a sort of flapping motion, not unlike that of 
aringdove; and its head turning rapidly in various ways, the eye 
peering into the rocks and crannies of the ghylls in search of any 
skulking prey. Soon this silent hunting was all changed. Above 
us was a ledge covered with blood, bones, and feathers. We were 
close to the nest. Just as we were discovered one of the falcons 
went ‘whizz’ past our face, almost touching it. Then it gives a 
wild yelp, as in one gyration it shoots upwards and screams round 
the crag. Again the bird dashes along the cliff, and is joined by 
the female, who from her nest has been quietly watching us. 
The peregrine’s outstretched wings measure three feet, and it 
makes a velocity of fifty-seven miles in an hour. One at the 
above rate flew 1,350 miles. So great is its power and speed of 
flight, that a bird belonging to Colonel Thornton was seen to cut 
a snipe in two in mid-air. 

Falcons will occasionally search after their prey when it has 
been driven to seek shelter from the closeness of pursuit. The 
Goshawk, which falconers use mostly for taking hares and rabbits, 
frequently does this, and it will watch for hours when its game 
has taken to cover. As well as ground-game the goshawk poaches 
pheasants and partridges, numbers of these being killed by the 
bird in its wild state. Through a wooded country it pursues its 
quarry with great dexterity, and possesses great powers of abstin- 
ence. During the day it remains solitary in dark fir woods, 
coming out to feed at morning and evening. We advance over 
the heather ; and there, skimming towards us, is a large hawk, 
a Harrier. As it flies near the ground, working as a pointer 
would do, the species cannot be doubted. Now it stops, glides, 
ascends, stoops again, and shoots off at right angles. Rounding 
a shoulder of the hill, it drops in a dark patch of ling. A covey 
of young grouse whirr heavily over the nearest brae—but the 
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marsh harrier remains. It has struck down a ‘ cheeper,’ and is 
dragging its victim to the shelter of a furze-bush. A male and 
a female harrier invariably hunt in consort, and afford a pleasant 
sight as they ‘harry ’ the game, driving it from one to the other, 
and hawking in a most systematic fashion. They thoroughly work 
the ground previously marked out, generally with success. In 
hawking the quiet mountain tarns their method is regulated ac- 
cording to circumstance. In such case they do not unfrequently 
sit and watch, capturing their prey by suddenly pouncing upon 
it. At one time the golden and white-tailed eagles bred not 
uncommonly in the mountainous environment of the English 
Lake District. Most majestic of the winged poachers, they held 
sway over a wide area and suffered no intrusion. The eyries 
were perched high upon the almost inaccessible mountain fast- 
nesses. It is asserted by the shepherds of the district that the 
eagles during the breeding season destroyed a lamb per day, to 
say nothing of the carnage made on hares, partridges, pheasants, 
grouse, and the waterfowl that inhabit the lakes. The farmers 
and dalesmen were always careful to plunder the eyries, but not 
without considerable risk to life and limb. A man was lowered 
from the summit of the precipitous rocks by a rope of fifty 
fathoms, and was compelled to defend himself from attack during 
his descent. The poet Gray, in his Journal, graphically describes 
how the eyries were annually plundered, upon one of which 
occasions he was present. Wordsworth says that the eagles built 
in the precipices overlooking one of the tarns in the recesses of 
Helvellyn, and that the birds used to wheel and hover over his 
head as he fished in the silent tarn. Now the spot is cccupied 
by a pair of patriarchal ravens—the sole remaining relics of the 
original ‘ Red Tarn Club.’ Among the mountains an instance is 
related of an eagle which, having pounced upon a shepherd's dog, 
carried it to a considerable height; but the weight and action of 
the animal effected a partial liberation, and he left part of his flesh 
in the eagle’s beak. The dog was not killed by the fall; he re- 
covered of his wound, but was so intimidated that he would never 
go that way again. Subsequently the owner of the dog shot at 
and wounded one of the eagles. The bird, nearly exhausted, was 
found a week afterwards by a shepherd of Seatoller; its lower 
mandible was split, and its tongue wedged between the inter- 
stices. The bird was captured and kept in confinement; but 
it Lecame so violent that, ultimately, it had to be shot. On the 
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eagles being frequently robbed of their young in Greenup they 
removed to the opposite side of the crag. At this place they 
built for two years, but left it for Raven Crag, within the Coom, 
where, after staying one year only, they returned to their ancient 
seat in Eagle Crag; here they built annually during their stay 
in Borrowdale. On the loss of its mate the remaining eagle left 
the district, but returned the following spring with another. 
This pair built during fourteen years in Borrowdale, but finally 
abandoned it for Eskdale. At the last-mentioned place they were 
also disturbed, and the female eagle being afterwards shot, the 
male flew off and returned no mére. Eagle Crag is a grand 
towering rock, or collection of perpendicular rocks, connected by 
horizontal spaces of variously coloured vegetation. Its form is 
fine, and it is a majestic background to many pleasing foregrounds. 
On that part of Eagle Crag which is opposite to Greenup the 
eagles occasionally built their nests. But they were so destructive 
to the lambs, and consequently injurious to the interests of the 
shepherds, that their extermination became absolutely necessary. 
Their building-places being inaccessible by climbing, a dangerous 
experiment was ventured upon. A man was lowered by a rope 
down the face of the cliff for ninety feet. A piked staff such as 
is used by shepherds was the weapon with which the man 
defended himself against the attack of the parent birds while he 
robbed the nest of eggs or eaglets. If birds, their possession was 
to be his remuneration; but if eggs, every neighbouring sheep 
farmer gave for each egg five shillings. The nest of the eagles 
was formed of branches of trees, and lined with coarse grass and 
bents which grew upon the neighbouring rocks. The eagles 
sometimes flew off with lambs that were a month old, and in 
winter frequented the head of the Derwent, where they preyed 
upon waterfowl. 

The white-tailed sea eagles bred upon the rocks of a towering 
limestone escarpment overlooking a recess of the sea, and fed 
upon gulls and terns. The vast peat mosses which stretched 
away for miles below them abounded with hares and grouse, 
and among these the birds made devastation. Year after year 
they carried off their young from the same cliffs, and now re- 
turn only at rare intervals, when storm-dyiven. The peregrines 
have the eagles’ eyrie, and are only eagles in miniature. The 
seafowl form their food in summer, so do wild ducks in winter. At 
this latter season the Osprey or ‘ Fish-Hawk’ comes to the bay and 
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the still mountain tarns, adding wildness to the scenes which his 
congeners have left never now to return. 

Those who have been recently advocating a close time for 
owls have, fortunately, been forestalled by legislation. The Act 
of 1881 affords protection to all wild birds during the breeding 
season; and, although exemption is allowed in favour of owners 
and occupiers of land, owls, being included in the schedule, may 
not be destroyed even by them or with their authority. It was 
a wise step that granted this double protection, for of all birds, 
from the farmers’ standpoint, owls are the most useful. They 
hunt silently and in the night, and are nothing short of lynx- 
eyed cats with wings. The benefit they confer upon agricul- 
turists is most incalculable, and is susceptible of proof. It is 
well known that owls hunt by night; but it may be less a 
matter of common knowledge that, like other birds of prey, 
they return by the mouth the hard indigestible parts of the food 
in the form of elongated pellets. These are found in considerable 
quantities about the birds’ haunts, and an examination of them 
reveals the fact that owls prey upon a number of predaceous 
creatures the destruction of which is directly beneficial to man. 
Of course, the evidence gained in this way is infallible, and to 
show to what extent owls assist in preserving the balance of 
nature, it may be mentioned that 700 pellets examined yielded 
the remains of 6 bats, 13 rats, 237 mice, 693 voles, 1,590 shrews, 
and 22 birds. These truly remarkable results were obtained 
from the common barn owl, and the remains of the 22 birds were 
those of 19 sparrows, one greenfinch, and two swifts. The tawny 
and long-eared owls of our woodlands are also mighty hunters, 
and an examination of their pellets shows equally interesting 
evidence. It must be remembered in this connection that Britain 
is essentially an agricultural country, and that if its fauna is a 
diminutive one, it is not the less formidable. We have ten tiny 
field creatures, constituting an army in themselves, that if not 
kept under would quickly devastate our fields. These ten species 
consist of four mice, three voles, and three shrews. Individually, 
so tiny are these that any one species could comfortably curl 
itself up in the divided shell of a horse-chestnut. But farmers 
well know that if these things are small they are by no means to 
be despised. Now that the corn crops are cut, and the hay 
housed, the field-vole and the meadow-mouse are deprived of their 
summer shelter. Of this the barn-owl is perfectly aware, and at 
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evening he may be seen sweeping low over the meadows, seeking 
whom he may devour. And with what results we already know. 

Much unnatural history has been written of the owls, and 
unfortunately most people have their ideas of them from the 
poets. The owl is not moping, nor mourning, nor melancholy, 
neither is he dolorous nor mournful. He is neither grave 
monk, nor anchorite, nor pillared saint. Poets write by day, 
and owls fly by night; and, doubtless, Mr. Gray and his school 
have their opinion of owls from staring at stuffed specimens in 
glass cases, or at the birds of wisdom surprised in the full light of 
day, when they will be seen blinking, ogling, nodding, and hissing 
at each other, very unlike representatives of Minerva. ‘ Christo- 
pher North’ is the only author who has done justice to the owls, 
or justice to the poets, for the matter of that, by his denunciation 
of their epithets and false images. He knew well that the white 
owl never mopes, but holds its revels through the livelong night, 
when all else is hushed and still. Most birds are stoics compared 
to owls, and those who cultivate their acquaintance know that they 
have no time wherein to make their poetical complaints to the 
moon. Poets should not meddle with owls. Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth alone have understood them—by all others they have 
been scandalously libelled, from Virgil to Poet Close. 

The barn-owl, when she has young, brings to her nest 2 mouse 
every twelve minutes, and, as she is actively employed both at 
evening and dawn, as both male and female hunt, forty mice 
a day is the lowest computation we can make. How soft is the 
plumage of the owl, how noiseless her flight! Watch her as she 
floats past the ivy tod, down by the ricks, and silently over the 
old wood. Then away over the meadows, through the open door 
and out of the loop-hole of the barn, round the lichened tower, 
and along the course of the brook. Presently she returns to her 
four downy young, with a mouse in one claw and a mole in the 
other, soon to be ripped up, torn, and eaten by the greedy, snap- 
ping imps. The young are produced from April to December, 
and not unfrequently both young and eggs are found in the same 
nest. If you would see the midday siesta of the owls, climb up 
intosome hay-mow. There in an angle of the beam you will see 
their owlships, snoring and blinking wide their great round eyes. 
Their duet is the most unearthly, ridiculous, grave, like-nothing- 
else noise you ever heard. Here they will stay all day, digesting 
the mice with which they have largely gorged themselves, until 
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twilight, when they again issue forth upon their madcap revel. 
lings. This clever mouser, then, this winged cat, has a strong 
claim to our protection. So let not idle superstition further its 
destruction. 

The keeper’s indiscretions are fewer in fur than in feather, 
His larder abounds in long-bodied creatures of the weasel kind, 
There is the richly-coloured, dark-brown fur of the pine-marten; 
that of the polecat, loose and light at the base but almost black at 
the extremity; and there are many skins of weasels, reddish brown 
above, with the sides and under parts white. For each of these 
creatures he has quaint provincial names of his own. The pine- 
marten he calls the ‘sweet-mart,’ in contradistinction to the 
polecat, which is the ‘ foumart ’"—a name bestowed on the creature 
because it emits a secretion which has an abominable stench, 
Also, we have the stoat or ermine; which even with us is white 
in winter, brown in summer. But the tip of the tail is always 
black. 

The beautiful martens take up their abode in the rockiest 
parts of the woods where the pines grow thickly. They are 
strictly arboreal in their habits ; and, seen among the shaggy pine 
foliage, the rich yellow of their throats is sharply set off by the 
deep brown of the thick glossy fur. With us they do not make 
their nests and produce their young in the pine-trees, but among 
the loose craggy rocks. Martens rarely show themselves till 
evening. They prey on rabbits, hares, partridges, pheasants, and 
small birds ; and when we say that, like the rest of the mustelida, 
they kill for a love of killing, it is not hard to understand why 
the keeper’s hand is against them. Sometimes they do great 
harm in the coverts; and the old man shoots them, traps them, 
and does them to death with various subtle engines of his own 
machination. To-day the marten is rare; soon it will be extinct 
altogether. Weasels do much less harm. They are the smallest 
of our carnivorous animals, and will probably long survive. They 
often abound where they are least suspected, and in the cultivated 
as well as in the wildest parts of the district. They take up their 
abode near farmhouses, in decayed outbuildings, hayricks, and 
disused quarries; and may often be seen near old walls, or running 
along the top of them with a mouse or bird in their mouths. And 
these things form the staple of their food ; although there is no 
denying that a weasel will occasionally run down the strongest 
hare, and that rabbits, from their habit of rushing into their 
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burrows, become an easy prey. But this does not happen often, 
I believe. To rats the weasel is a deadly enemy; no united 
number of them willattack it, and the largest singly has no chance 
against it. The weasel, like the polecat, hunts by scent. It 
climbs trees easily and takes birds by stealth. The keeper has seen 
a brooding partridge taken in this manner, and on winter evenings 
sparrows roosting in holes in a hayrick. Weasels also kill toads 
and frogs; and their mode of killing these, as well as of despatch- 
ing birds, is by piercing the skull. 

The polecat, or fitchet, keeps much to the woods, and feeds 
mostly on rabbits and game. But in the northern fell districts 
it often takes up a temporary abede on the moors, during the 
season that grouse are hatching. Then it not only kills the 
sitting birds, but sucks the eggs, and thus whole broods are 
destroyed. Many ‘cheepers’ of course fall victims. Knowing 
well the ferocity of the polecat, I believe the damage done to 
grouse moors where this bloodthirsty creature takes up its abode 
can hardly be estimated. Like others of its tribe, the polecat 
kills more prey than it needs. Sometimes it makes an epicurean 
repast from the brain alone. Fowl-houses suffer considerably from 
its visits; and it has been known to kill and afterwards leave 
untouched as many as sixteen large turkeys. In the nest of a 
‘fitchet,’ which was observed to frequent the banks of a stream, 
no fewer than eleven fine trout were found. The gamekeeper 
persistently dogs this creature both summer and winter. In 
the latter season every time it ventures abroad it registers its 
progress through the snow. It is then that the old man is most 
active in his destruction, and most successful. He tracks the 
vermin to some stone fence, disused quarry or barn, cuts off 
the enemy’s retreat, and then unearths him. Trapped he is at 
all times. 

The stoat or ermine is as destructive to covert game as the 
animals just mentioned. Upon occasion it destroys great quan- 
tities of rats, though this is its only redeeming quality. Partridge, 
grouse, and pheasants all fall a prey to the stoat, and hares when 
pursued by it seem to become thoroughly demoralised. Water is 
no obstacle to the ermine, and it climbs trees in search of squirrels, 
birds, and eggs. A pair of stoats took up their abode in a well- 
stocked rabbit-warren. The legitimate inmates were killed off 
by wholesale, and many were taken from the burrows with their 
skull empty. The stoat progresses by a series of short quick leaps, 
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which enable it to cover the ground more quickly than could 
possibly be imagined by so small an animal. 

Enough has been said to sketch the characters of these crea- 
tures, and to justify their presence in the larder. Interesting in 
themselves as wild denizens of the woods, they would be fatal to 
game-preserving. But yet, with what indignation did I lately see 
a gamekeeper put his heel into the nest of a merlin containing 
four bright rufous eggs ! 

Vulpicide is no great crime in the north. Foxes abound in 
the fastnesses of the fells, and the little wiry foxhounds that hunt 
the mountains in winter account for but few in a season; and s0 
it devolves upon the shepherds and gamekeepers and farmers to 
deal with them. This they do irrespective of season; if allowed 
to live, the foxes would destroy abundance of lambs in spring, 
They are tracked through the snow in winter, shot in summer, and 
destroyed wholesale when they bring their young to the moors in 
autumn. It therefore happens that even the bright red fur of the 
fox may be seen in the keeper’s gibbet. 

Hedgehogs are taken in steel traps baited with a pheasant’s 
or a hen’s egg, At times squirrels are killed in hundreds, but 
they do not grace the larder, neither do the spiny hedgehogs. 
Squirrels bark young trees, especially ash-stoles and holly. 

Occasionally a creature more rare than the rest adorns the 
larder. The old keepers remember a white-tailed eagle and a 
great snowy owl. Sometimes a peregrine is shot, and more rarely, 
in autumn, a hobby or a goshawk. A miscellaneous row on the 
vermin rails comprises moles, weasels, and cats. The mole is 
libelled by being placed there; he is a destroyer of many crea- 
tures which are injurious to land. Domestic cats soon revert toa 
semi-wild state when once they take to the woods, and are terribly 
destructive in the coverts. They destroy pheasants, partridges, 
leverets, and rabbits. The life of these wild tabbies is wild indeed. 
Every dormant instinct is aroused; each movement becomes 
characteristically feline ; and when these creatures revert to life 
in the woods itis impossible to reclaim them. Climatic influences 
work remarkable changes upon the fur, causing it to grow longer 
and thicker; and the cats take up their abode in stony crevasse 
or hollow tree. In summer, when kittens are produced, the 
destruction of game is almost incredible. Under the dark slab by 
the river the otters breed ; but it is impossible to dislodge them. 
Jron-sinewed, shaggy otter-hounds have tried, but never with 
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success. The fishermen complain of the quantity of fish which the 
otter destroys. Trout are found dead on the rocks; salmon are 
there, bitten in the shoulder, but only partially eaten. ‘The evolu- 
tions of the otter in its native element are such as no words can 
describe. We take our place by the stream side and breathlessly 
wait. A faint whistle, unlike that of any bird, comes up stream, 
and the dark waterismoved. ‘Trout cease to rise, the whistle comes 
nearer, and then a rustle is heard. ‘The osier-beds are stirred, and 
some long dark object makes its way between the partedstems. A 
movement would dispel the dark shadow. The rustle among the 
withy wands is repeated again and again ; and now we know that 
the young otters have left their impregnable rocky bank, and 
are following their dam. She has reconnoitred and all is safe. 
Paddling down stream come two objects, and, arriving at the 
pool, stop, tumble, rolling over and over, and round and round, 
performing the most marvellous evolutions. They swing on a 
willow spray, and rush with lightning rapidity at a piece of 
floating bark—tumble with it, wrestle with it, and go through a 
hundred graceful movements; then are motionless, then begin to 
play, and so continue for nearly an hour, when, as if suddenly 
alarmed, they rush down stream to their feeding-grounds. Fish- 
ing is continued through the darkness, until in the dewy meadow 
another sound comes up the wind, and the deep, sonorous voice of 
an otter-hound breaks into the fairylike dawn-scene. 
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BY THN AUTHOR OF ‘THE TOUCHSTONE OF PERIL.’ 





J will a round unvyarnished tale deliver.— Othello, 





CHAPTER XXY. 
THE JUMOO GATE. 


Hay hurries the party, Lilian in a daze of horror after the sudden 
sight of those ghastly upturned faces, away to his quarters, 
These officers’ quarters had been built, for the sake of coolness, on 
the broad top of the outer battlement. They consisted of two 
small rooms, a bath-room, and a verandah which looked down on 
the enclosure below and on the city beyond. Hay hurriedly ques- 
tions them about their escape; hurriedly arranges for their com- 
fort, as best he may in that limited space and at that fiery time 
of the day; hurriedly orders refreshments for them. He himself 
has to hasten back. He orders his servants to attend to them, 
‘You must take possession of my bedroom, too. There are only 
two chairs in this room, and it is hardly big enough to hold you 
all. Here, Roshun, tell the man to pull the punkah in the bed- 
room also,’ and then he hurries away. With what laughing 
interest would the two sisters have regarded this incursion into 
Hay’s bedroom at any other time! With what eager interest 
would they have scanned its arrangements, so characteristic of 
him, even here, in their careful neatness. But now Lilian, the 
quick-eyed, the observant, the chatterer, only seats herself on the 
side of the bed and buries her face in her hands. The thoughts 
of Beatrice, too, are more without than within, more with Hay 
than with his belongings; but one thing her eye has noted, the 
Bible placed on the little table at the head of the bed. She 
softly lifts the book up. It is in moments of danger, such as 
these, that people’s hearts turn towards a higher protecting Power. 
She opens it as she stands, and her eyes fall on the first words of 
the 57th Psalm :— 

‘ Be merciful unto me, O God, be merciful unto me; 

‘For my soul taketh refuge in thee: 

‘Yea, in the shadow of thy wings will I take refuge, 

‘Until these calamities be overpast.’ 
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In the next room, the outer one, Mrs, Fane has quietly 
seated herself on a box. And then her attention is engaged 
by the childish mother and her mother-child. At that awful 
moment in the enclosure below, when Lilian had uncovered and 
laid bare the ghastly faces of the poor dead boys; when Hay had 
hurriedly told them of what had happened; when they had all 
turned their looks with fear and horror on the serried ranks of 
the sepoys, on the dark faces of the brethren of the men who 
had done this deed, Mrs. Lyster had plucked her daughter by 
the sleeve, and exclaimed, in tones of joyous eagerness, ‘ Oh, 
how delightful it is to see the sepoys again. I have not seen 
them drawn up like this for—for—for how many years, my 
dear ?’ 

And now, when Hay’s servant comes into this outer room and 
lays the table in order that he may supply these unexpected 
guests with such refreshments as he has on hand, the old lady 
says to her daughter :— 

‘I see, my dear, we have come to a luncheon-party here. Do 
you know the last time I came to these quarters it was also to a 
party, but it was to an evening party. That mad fellow, Lucius 
Smith, who was in the Khelat-i-Ghilzies—his sister married 
Mr. Smith, ‘ Cod’s-head Smith’ they used to call him, of the Civil 
Service—funny, two Smiths—gave it when he was on duty here. 
We had iced champagne—he did not care what he spent. It was 
a beautiful moonlight night, and we sat outside on the walls, in a 
bastion, where a carpet was spread and chairs and tables laid out, 
and sang songs. I had brought my guitar. Dear me! it seems 
avery long, long time ago. In what year could it have been— 
when the Khelat-i-Ghilzies were here? Mr. Maxwell was the 
Commissioner, and he had just got out a daughter who was at this 
party and who married Captain Torrens of that regiment—Captain 
Torrens who But you are not listening, Mary.’ 

Through how many weary hours of how many weary days of 
how many weary years had those words fallen on Mary Lyster’s 
ears! ‘But you are not listening, Mary!’ In how many varied 
tones of querulousness! With what weary iteration! How had 
they been as regular a part of each day as the morning, the noon, 
and the night! : 

‘Oh, yes, mother, I am,’ says the daughter, quickly. 

‘Captain Torrens, who > and then Mary Lyster is carried 
away from the living present into the dead past, as she has been 
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every day for so many years—back into the company of those 
long dead persons with whom she has had to live. 

Mrs. Fane, having the mystery of Miss Lyster’s life thus laid 
bare before her—how the history of a lifetime may be summed 
up in a few words, perhaps in a single one !—is carried out of her- 
self by reflecting upon it. The old life has eaten the young life 
up. Everything that lives lives by devouring something else, 
But here the thing devoured was so costly—the bloom and beauty 
of a young life. Had a broken and unfulfilled unmarried life been 
the lot of Miss Lyster, as it is of so many women, had the chance 
of love and marriage never come to her, the sacrifice would not 
have been so great; but Mrs. Fane knew that they had, that she 
might have made her life full and complete, but she had volun- 
tarily forgone the full knowledge and enjoyment of it; she might 
have filled the cup of her life to the brim, but she had chosen 
rather to pour it out on the altar of filial piety. Mrs. Fane 
wonders as much as she admires. She herself could not have 
done this. To lay down her life, if needed, once for all, that she 
could have done, but not thus to give it up piecemeal, bit by bit. 
There would have been no questioning on her part of the justice 
or injustice of the thing, whether it was right and fair that the 
young life should be sacrificed to the old one, whether the happi- 
ness of two lives should be sacrificed for that of one; she simply 
could not have done it, it was not in her temperament. 

Now they sit down to the table to partake of the refresh- 
ments Hay’s servant has prepared for them. And if they find it 
difficult to eat because of what they have seen, because of the 
position they are in, they force themselves to eat in order that 
they may forget them. And Mrs, Lyster’s substitution of the 
past for the present is at this moment a great boon, a source of 
comfort and not of annoyance. Nor is all her talk mere foolish 
babblement. The distress to her daughter lay in the constant 
repetition, the incessant flow. Her mind was stronger at some 
times than at others. She and Mrs. Fane kuew a great many of 
the same places and the same people, and havea great deal to talk 
about. And if Mrs. Lyster’s garrulousness displays itself even 
now, if the mention of every fresh name is like the opening of a 
sluice, like the striking of the rock by Moses, it helps to pass away 
the time, so that when they rise from the table it is after two 
o’clock. And now they are left by themselves again, and there is 
no sound but the creaking of the punkah within and the moaning 
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of the fiery blast without, and Mrs. Lyster’s talk, until the old 
lady, leaning up against her daughter, falls asleep in the middle 
of a sentence. The daughter tenderly supports her, and looks 
down on her as if she were a little child. It is a touching sight. 
And so the moments pass by, as they do whether they be joy- 
laden or sorrow-fraught. 

Colonel Grey had been sent down to the Jumoo Gate with 
three companies of his men, the Grenadiers, and a couple of guns. 
He had found that the 66th had mutinied, and marched off to the 
city. He could do nothing more than hold the gateway, all he 
had orders to do. He had sent iaformation of what had happened 
to the Brigadier. The bodies of the dead officers had been 
brought in from the road where they fell. Then came a period 
of waiting. And now in the wide enclosure of the Jumoo Gate 
are drawn up the men of the 76th who form the guard there, the 
company of the 66th, the three companies of the Grenadiers, and 
four guns, 6-pounders. Most of the officers sitting or standing 
still there, in the midst of the terrible heat, had fallen into a sort 
of dreamy unconsciousness, when they were aroused from it by the 
rattle of musketry. It comes from the city. Whatcan it mean ? 
Can it be the English troops from Abdoolapore ? Colonel Grey sends 
a man out to discover. He returns to report that the mutineers 
are attacking the Arsenal. There is plenty of excitement now— 
among the Englishmen of one kind, among the natives of another. 

Mrs. Fane has fallen to thinking of her husband. Of course 
he will have to remain on in the Arsenal. What is likely to 
happen there? The wind is moaning and sighiog round the 
little building with a measured rise and fall. The distant rattle 
of musketry—what can it be? The English troops from Abdool- 
apore? Every one’s thoughts ran in that direction. But surely 
that firing is near—within the town itself; no,it is far away, 
without it; no, it is near; and then, listening attentively, Mrs. 
Fane becomes convinced that it is stationary, and near, within 
the town, its apparent difference in position and varying intensity 
due to the rise and fall of the wind which is blowing toward it. 
Then as she listens a thought arises within her to which the 
sound of the firing of heavy guns seems to her to lend undoubted 
confirmation. She rises from her chair and goes out into the 
verandah—careless of the frightful heat there. Yes; it is even 
as she thought. The firing is at the Arsenal, she knows the 
position of it well. She hurries back into the room, and going up 
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to the door of the bedroom whither the girls have retired again, 
she calls out to them, ‘ They are attacking the magazine.’ And 
the burning pavement beneath their feet, and the fiery, blinding, 
blistering sunlight, and the hot wind are forgotten as the mother 
and daughters stand with their eyes fixed on the spot where the 
husband and father is defending his post, and is at this moment, 
at this next moment, now, in deadly peril of his life. 

Hay comes hurrying up to give them the information, but sees 
that they know it, and he stands there for a short time with his 
eyes too fixed on the spot from which the heavy clouds of smoke 
are drifting away, and where the rapid firing of the heavy guns, 
even more than the continued rattle of the musketry, tells how 
hot the fight is: and then he has to hurry down again. And the 
mother and daughters continue to gaze at those clouds of smoke, 
to listen to the terrible music of war, with fearful, absorbed, fixed 
attention. And then they feel a sudden shock, and the air is rent 
with a terrible noise, and the tall wall trembles under them. A 
sudden, deep, appalling silence succeeds. And now in the place 
of the drifting dun-coloured clouds stands one tall black solid 
column of smoke. ‘The magazine has blown up!’ says Mrs, Fane 
in a strange set voice, as if when standing on a rock and looking 
at the vessel which carries all you love struggling amid the seeth- 
ing waves, she suddenly disappears and you exclaim, ‘She has 
sunk—the vessel has sunk!’ And then, in a high voice, in 
which sorrow and exultation are strangely blended, she calls out, 
‘He has blown it up himself. Your father has blown up the 
magazine to prevent it from being taken. I know it.’ 

The two girls gaze at that black monumental column with an 
overpowering sensation of awe, which leaves no room for any 
other feeling: regret and sorrow and pride must come hereafter. 
Then Mrs. Fane can bear the sight no longer, and turns round 
and rushes into the house and into the inner room, and her 
daughters follow her. And in the enclosure below the sound of the 
explosion has caused a great commotion among the white-faced 
officers and their dark-faced men. The sepoys of the 66th break 
their ranks and huddle into a crowd, and it is only by pointing to 
the guns that the English officers can get their words of command 
obeyed ; and when some men who have been near the magazine 
are admitted into the enclosure and make the exaggerated state- 
ment that the whole of their regiment has been blown away by 
the explosion, the men of this remaining company openly curse 
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those who have thus destroyed their brethren. Many European 
fugitives—men, women, and children—are now gathered together 
in the enclosure. The arrival of each party is the source of 
fresh excitement, for many have terrible tales to tell. Parents 
arrive without their children, children without their parents, 
Women rush in panting, breathless, mad with terror, covered 
with dust, with torn clothing and dishevelled hair, wounded and 
bleeding. Dying people are brought in and laid down to die. 
The work of murder and plunder is now very active in the English 
quarter. Then an order comes from the Brigadier to send back 
two of the guns to the cantonment, and they are despatched ; and 
then they come back again, without the English officer: they had 
met a party of the Nuwib’s troops, who had treacherously shot 
him, and then the native artillerymen had retreated with the 
guns. And so the time passes by. 

The sun is now far down on his declining course, ‘and the 
wind which has risen with his rise is now falling with his fall. The 
western battlement is beginning to cast a broad shadow upon the 
level enclosure. And now comes an order from the Brigadier that 
Colonel Grey is to join him on the ridge with all the troops and 
guns now at the gateway here. Colonel Grey does not like this: 
he does not like to withdraw from the Jumoo Gate ; he knows that 
it means the abandonment of the city. But the order is peremp- 
tory; the officer who brings it informs Grey that the Brigadier is 
apprehensive for the safety of the crowd of English women and 
children whose charge has weighed upon him so heavily all that 
day, as the sepoys with him have begun to show an open spirit of 
disaffection. Grey prepares, therefore, to march up to the ridge 
at once. He has, of course, to take all the English folk with him. 
As many of the English women and children, and wounded English- 
men, as can be accommodated that way are to be taken on the 
gun-carriages. Hay hurries up and brings down the party from his 
quarters. Colonel Grey’s own Grenadiers being nearest the outer, 
or cantonment-ward gateway, he marches them out first. They 
have got through the gateway and across the drawbridge and a 
little way beyond it. The men of the 66th are to follow. But 
these seize and close the gates, And then a scene of indescribable 
confusion ensues within the enclosure. The sepoys there fire at 
their officers, rush on the guns. The- guns are not ready for 
action: they have been limbered up preparatory to moving away ; 
the artillerymen are taken unawares; the two English officers in 
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charge of the guns are both shot down: they had not been 
prepared for such an attack, had just given the order to march, 
And now the men of the 76th, Hay’s men, join with those of the 
66th who have executed this clever stroke, and the sepoys are 
masters of the gateway, and through the enclosure rings the cry 
of ‘Slay the Feringhees! Slay the Feringhees!’ 

When they had descended from the officers’ quarters Mrs. Lyster 
and her daughter and Mrs. Fane and Beatrice had been placed to- 
gether on two gun-carriages, while Captain Tucker, who was arrang- 
ing for the conveyance of the women from the place, had con- 
ducted Lilian to a third one, and placed her in one of its seats. The 
seat on the other side was occupied by a wounded commissariat 
sergeant. As Mrs. Fane takes her seat by the side of the gun her 
heavy burden of sorrow for the loss of her husband is lightened for 
the moment by the thought that her daughters are about to pass 
out of the horrid doomed circuit of the city walls. Then comes 
the sudden, confusing, dazing horror and surprise of this most 
unexpected outbreak of the sepoys. Their ears are filled with 
dreadful cries, their eyes see terrible sights. And then those 
four find themselves standing together again, they know not how— 
it seems as if they had come through some confused dream of 
horror, same horrible nightmare—in the open space at the foot of 
the ramp leading up to the officers’ quarters which they have 
just descended. This corner of the enclosure is quite empty ; the 
sepoys have all compacted themselves into the space between the 
two gateways on the opposite side. There the sepoys have thrown 
themselves upon the guns from which the Jadies have just rushed 
away; there they are busy slaying the English ‘dogs.’ They all 
find themselves standing together again, William Hay as well as 
Mrs. Lyster and her daughter, and Mrs. Fane and Beatrice. The 
excellence of Hay’s character had now stood him in good stead: 
he had always been just and kindly in his dealings with his men, 
never harsh, or cruel, or unjust, and now they had refrained from 
hurting him. But where is Lilian ? They look with eager, fearful 
eyes towards the seething crowd from which come forth shrieks of 
agony and fear, shouts of hellish triumph, and Hay is just about 
to rush toward it to seek for her, when Lilian’s slight, childish 
figure emerges from the edge of the mass of men, and she rushes 
towards them with her garments streaming far behind her. 

She has gone through the most here. When the sepoys of 
the 66th had rushed at the gun on which she was seated, one of 
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them had raised his musket and put its muzzle to her temple 
preparatory to shooting her through the head: actually applied 
it to her temple—to the saving of her life; for the fearful touch 
of it sent her tumbling headlong off the seat, and she being now 
out of the way, the sepoy fired the bullet intended for her through 
the head of the poor wounded sergeant beyond. She had then 
scrambled up and rushed forward, and been thrown down again, 
either by a blow ora collision, and trampled upon—she the slender, 
delicate girl. She had jumped up again, half choked and blinded 
by the dust which was now rising thick under the scuffling 
feet. She had darted forward straight before her, and given a 
joyful cry when she saw Captain Tucker close in front of her, saw 
him looming high above the crowd: he was a very tall, thin man, 
and rode a very lean, tall horse—the combination was one of the 
jokes of the station. Lilian has often ridden by his side, as she 
has often danced with him, knows him very well. She was making 
her way toward him, when a sudden swaying of the crowd had 
opened out a clear space between them; she had been about to 
shout to him to attract his attention—she was behind the horse, 
the rider had his back to her—about to rush forward across the 
open space and get to his stirrup, when Captain Tucker threw up 
his arms and fell from the saddle, rolled along the ground right 
up to her feet, and stretched himself out there dead. She leaped 
mechanically over the body and rushed forward again. Then 
she saw her mother and sister, and Hay rushing forward had met 
her. 

The white dresses of the ladies catch the eye, so they are soon 
joined by some other English people, among whom is Dr. Brodie, 
Lilian Fane’s aged lover. 

‘Up to my quarters again,’ cries Hay. ‘We must get on to 
the wall. It is our only chance.’ 

They begin to move up the ramp, to run up it as fast as they 
can. The movement is observed. The sepoys senda volley after 
them, and many fall never to rise again. Hay falls, but he 
jumps up so quickly that Beatrice, by whose side he is running, 
thinks that he has only stumbled. But when they Lave reached 
the front of the little house and stopped she sees how pale he is, 
observes 2 curious look on his face, the look that is on the face 
of every man the first time he is wounded, and exclaims, ‘ What is 
the matter, William ?’ 

‘TI am hit.’ 
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‘Hit?’ 

‘Yes; in the arm,’ and as he lifts his left arm, she sees the 
blood come trickling from under the sleeve of his jacket and across 
the back of his hand. 

‘Oh, William! Wounded! Oh, William! Oh!’ cries Beatrice, 
distractedly, wringing her hands. ‘Oh, mother!’ 

‘What isit, Beatrice ?’ cries Mrs, Fane anxiously, as she comes 
hurrying up. ‘You are not hurt ?’ 

‘No—no—but William. He is wounded.’ 

‘Dr. Brodie, come here! Mr. Hay is wounded,’ says 
Mrs. Fane, her usual commanding mode of speech rendered more 
abrupt by her distressed condition of mind. 

‘Are ye hurt, mon? Where are ye hurt, mon? Come, tell 
us quick. The sepoys will be after us soon,’ cries old Brodie 
hurriedly. 

‘The left arm,’ says Hay faintly, because he has not yet 
recovered from the shock of the blow, and also because he has a 
fear that he may lose his arm; a gunshot wound is apt to be 
staggering, especially the first time. 

Brodie hastily removes the uniform jacket, and rolling up the 
bloody shirt-sleeve, at sight of which Beatrice shudders, looks at 
the wound. 

‘A bad, avera bad wound. But the bone is not broken. That 
is vera fortunate. We could na have stayed here setting a bone, 
when the sepoys may be up here any minute.’ 

That speech arouses Hay, and makes him forget his hurt. 

‘Yes—we must not remain here—never mind me,’ he says, 

‘Some water—quick!’ cries old Brodie aloud, and then as it 
were to himself, ‘It will na be vera long before the sepoys are up 
here.’ 

Beatrice flies into the room and comes back with a water- 
vessel. 

‘Give me his handkerchief out of his pocket. I will apply a 
tourniquet.’ 

Beatrice, gazing with deep sorrow and pity at Hay’s face, sees 
from the expression of it what terrible pain he is suffering —it is 
curious how the face will display the emotions, even against the 
will—but still he keeps saying, ‘ Quick, Brodie, quick—we must 
not remain here any longer.’ 

It is obvious that they are under observation of the sepoys 
below, for bullets continually strike the face of the building or go 
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pinging over their heads: and now they hear a curious singing 
noise among them, and a round shot strikes one of the pillars of 
the verandah with a terrible crash. They rush away from the 
house along the wall until they come to a large circular bastion, 
the same in which Mrs. Lyster had twanged her guitar on a 
moonlight night so many years before, and which she is now 
revisiting under such very different circumstances. Within the 
ample round of this they are withdrawn from the observation of 
the sepoys below and stop to hold a hurried consultation. They 
canrun along the top of the wall, but if they are pursued they 
must be taken. And then they will be within the city still. 

‘That is our only way of escape,’ cries a young officer who has 
joined them, pointing down the wall. ‘And I will jump over 
sooner than let those mutinous scoundrels kill me.’ 

‘It is certain death,’ says Hay, looking down the giddy height. 
‘If we only had a rope. Whyshould we not get a rope—make a 
rope? I have some long pugarees and cummerbunds—there are 
the punkah ropes.’ 

‘We have na time for a’ that,’ cries old Brodie impatiently. 
‘The sepoys——’ 

But Hay has rushed to his quarters, and soon comes rushing 
back. The punkah ropes are long: they and the cummerbunds 
and pugarees are soon knotted together. The improvised rope 
reaches well to the foot of the wall. But now arises a curious 
question. Who is to be let down first? It is a dubious privilege, 
for the person let down first would put the power of the knots 
to hold, of the rope to bear, to the test. If it gives way high 
up the fall will mean certain death, an immediate or a lingering 
death. It is a strange dilemma. It was not magnanimous, in 
the momentary expectation of the arrival of the sepoys, to wish to 
be the first to leave the place, and yet it was magnanimous to 
wish to be the first to test the rope. 

Dr. Brodie was old and rich, and I donot, think he cared to be 
the first to put the capability of the rope to trial: in fact his thought 
was that Mrs. Lyster should be put to use for the purpose. The 
young officer—his name was Hamilton—was ready enough to go 
down first: ‘But I should not be able to come up again,’ he says. He 
was stout and heavy. All the men were wanted above in order to 
lower the ladies, who could not slip down the rope as the men 
could. They would have to be slung on to it. The mothers would 
have liked their daughters, the daughters their mothers, to be the 
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first out of the place, but they did not wish them to be the first to 
make trial of the rope. Miss Lyster would have been ready 
enough to make the experiment, but she is haunted by the thought 
that her mother may refuse to descend at all: how terrible it would 
be for her to be at the foot of the wall unable to reascend, while her 
mother was at the top refusing to descend! No one likes to pro- 
pose anything with regard to anyone else. Hay had a difficulty 
similar to that of Hamilton. ‘I used to be a good hand at this 
sort of thing, but I am afraid that I may not be able to come up 
again with this wounded arm.’ 

‘Let me down first,’ says Beatrice. ‘I am the heaviest’— 
meaning of the women—‘and if the rope bears me it will bear 
any one else.’ 

‘No, no,’ cries Hay. ‘I used to be very good at going up 
or down a rope; my arm shall not prevent me from coming up 
again.’ 

I would again remind the reader how much faster thoughts flow 
through the mind and words out of the mouth than they can be 
written or read. Hay has slipped over the edge of the wall— 
Beatrice turning her faceaway from the giddy height with a shudder 
—and then down the rope, and comes very quickly up the latter 
again, putting his feet against the wall, but his arm has given him 
terrible pain in doing so. ‘Itisallright,’ he says. ‘And now we 
will send Lilian down first. There is no time to be jost.’ Lilian is 
lowered safely, and then Beatrice, and then Mrs. Fane. Now 
comes Mrs. Lyster’s turn, and her daughter’s heart stands still. 
An immovable obstinacy is part of the old lady’s disease ; argu- 
ments only serve to weld her determination. If she says she will 
not descend the wall, nothing will make her ; if they speak harshly 
to her it may throw her into a fit. Great is the power of infirmity. 
What fancy may not enter into her poor weak brain at this 
moment. Luckily it is one that makes her ready and eager to be 
lowered. As they are putting the rope under her arms she laughs. 
‘This is very amusing,’ she says. ‘You remember that song, 
Mary, “When a lady elopes down a ladder of ropes,”’ and they 
launch her into the air. Then the men slip down, Hay coming 
down last. How the hearts of the women beat with joy as they 
find themselves standing safe and sound at the foot of the wall: 
beat with a double joy at the thought of having got out of the 
city, and of having got safely down the wall! The being launched 
into the air at that giddy height, the being lowered down with 
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the thought that the rope might give way any moment, had not 
been a pleasant experience. They shudder as they gaze up at 
the height of the wall, as they had shuddered when they had 
looked down it. They are out of the city: delightful and won- 
derful fact! They are not yet out of danger, they are within 
easy shot of any one on the top of the wall. But they have only 
the ditch to get across, and then the open land lies before them. 
They have soon slid down the escarp, the inner slope of the moat ; 
they have soon run across the dry bottom ; they have soon reached 
the foot of the outer slope, the counterscarp, and have only to get 
upit. They find they cannot manage this, try as hard as they 
may; and they try very hard, for the sepoys may at any moment 
appear on the top of the wall and fire down on them. 

As already noted, the sides of the ditch had a very steep in- 
cline, and the fierce sunshine has baked them dry, and it and 
the fiery gales have reduced the herbage on the slope to a short dry 
stubble, which makes it very slippery. They can maintain no 
foothold on it, there is no softness in it, nothing to catch or 
grasp. They go up a little way and then slip down again. The 
men make furious rushes at it ; they get a long way up; they get 
almost to the top; and then they come down again. Here was 
a most unexpected, a most maddening stoppage. And the sepoys 
may appear on the top of the wall, in the bastion, at any moment. 
Of those of the party who survived to look back on the events of 
this day there were many who thought the worst moments during 
it had been those in which they had tried ineffectually to climb the 
side of the ditch. But now Hay makes a desperate rush at the slope 
and manages to get almost to the top, then throwing himself for- 
ward, he gets his hand on the hard edge, and sustains himself, and 
then draws himself up. The improvised rope has of course been 
left dangling from the wall. But he lets down his sash, and 
Hamilton has dug a foothold in the declivity as high as he can 
reach with the point of his sword; and so, what between pushing 
and pulling—how they would have laughed at any other time ! (but 
it was no laughing matter now, when they expected that at any 
moment a shot from the wall might lay them dead or wounded in 
the bottom of the ditch )—the ladies are got up the slope at last, and 
they hurry away from the horrid declivity as fast as they can. The 
sun has sunk, but the air is still full of the bright afterglow. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATII. 


Tuey hurry across the open ground that lies between the edge of 
the ditch and a road which here runs almost parallel to the 
battlement from which they have just descended. If they follow 
this road in one direction, it will bring them to the cantonment 
by way of the Mall; if they follow it in the other, it will also 
conduct them to the cantonment, but by a more circuitous and 
unfrequented route. The unfrequentedness is a greater recom- 
mendation than the circuitousness is a drawback. So they turn 
their faces to the northward, and not to the southward, and 
hurry along. Strange to think that they should be hurrying 
fearfully along a road over which many of them had moved that 
morning, in lordly leisure, with as little thought of danger as if 
they had been in Rotten Row. But they meet no one on the road 
except a few boys and girls, who gaze curiously at them. And 
now the Gothic turrets of Melvil Hall, which lies upon this road, 
come in view above the tops of the trees. The women look 
eagerly towards the house as towards a place of refuge and safety. 
Mrs. Fane has been walking with Mrs. Lyster, and the latter has 
been prattling away, when she stops suddenly in the middle of a 
sentence, and Mrs. Fane, turning towards her, sees a strange look 
come over her face, hears a strange gurgle from her lips, and then 
the poor old lady drops down on the road in a fit. 

Mrs. Fane calls out; Miss Lyster runs back to her mother. 
At this very moment a man comes out from the wicket of a little 
garden by the side of the road, and says :— 

‘Look! You must run into my orchard. Many people are 


* advancing up that lane ’—pointing to one that entered the road 


just at the corner of the orchard—‘ and if you fall into their hands 
they will kill you. They have killed some English people in this 
neighbourhood, and plundered their houses.’ 

‘Lift her up, Hay,’ says Dr. Brodie, who has been bending 
over the afflicted woman ; and he and Hay lift her up and carry 
her a few yards easily enough, she is so light; but then comes a 
sudden fierce convulsion, and they cannot hold her, and have to 
lay her down again on the road. 
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‘You must leave her here,’ cries the native, the owner of the 
orchard. 

But they cannot do that. Again they lift her up and carry 
her a few yards, and again comes the fierce unnatural exertion of 
strength, still in the East attributed to demoniacal agency, which 
they cannot cope with. She twists herself out of their hands. 
And now they can hear the shouts and cries of the approaching 
crowd of natives—hear their laughter. Its murdering and plun- 
dering have made it merry. (Laughter is said to be due to a 
sudden sense of superiority; certainly nothing arouses that sense 
of superiority so greatly as slaying a man and taking possession of 
his goods.) It is a terrible moment. 

‘Grip her tight, mon,’ cries Dr. Brodie excitedly ; and he and 
Hay lift her up, though with great difficulty, and with great diffi- 
culty have carried her a few yards further on, when the terrible 
struggling suddenly ceases, and she becomes quite still; an utter 
relaxation takes the place of the former rigidity; the fiercely 
thrown-about arms drop down straight; and the difficulty they 
have in carrying her now is not due to the over-activity of the 
frame, but to its utter inertness, to its sheer, dead, downward 
weight—the terrible weight of lifelessness. 

‘She is dead,’ says Brodie. ‘They often die in a fit like this ;’ 
and they lay her down at the foot of the tree they are passing 
under. 

‘Oh, mother! mother!’ cries Miss Lyster, flinging herself 
down on her knees by the side of the body, and wringing her 
clasped hands. ‘Oh! she is not dead.’ 

‘As good as,’ says the doctor. ‘Get up, Miss Lyster, you can 
do her no good now.’ And he takes the kneeling woman by the 
arm, but she refuses to rise. 

‘I cannot leave her! I cannot!’ she cries. 

The loud ‘Hye, hye’s!’ and ‘Ha, ha’s!’ of the crowd now 
fall terribly on their ears. 

‘You cannot remain here,’ says old Brodie roughly. ‘You 
are endangering your own life and ours ’—and, seizing her by the 
arm, he pulls her up by main force; he was a tall, powerful 
Scotchman, with a gaunt, bony frame. After all, it is hard 
to be killed when you have made a large fortune, and are just 
about to return to your native land with it. And the orchard 
Wicket is so close. ‘Take her other arm,’ he cries to young 
Hamilton, who is standing near, and he seizing her other arm, 
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they run her between them up to the wicket, and pass in 
through it. 

And now they can hear the tramp of the advancing crowd as 
it comes nearer, along the lane. Everyone has passed in through 
the wicket, which is very narrow, and only admits one person at 
a time, and the gardener is about to close it when Miss Lyster 
slips by him and runs back to the place where her mother is 
lying. 

Hay jumps forward to go after her, but the gardener has closed 
and bolted the wicket. 

‘Open it!’ says Hay. 

‘What for? What profit will it be your going after her? 
You cannot do her any good—not if all three of you gentlemen 
went after her. You would all three be killed. That is all.’ 

‘I must bring her back. Open the door!’ cries Hay passion- 
ately, and trying to move the man aside. 

‘Speak low! Be silent!’ cries the native; and Lilian, with 
her nerves outworn by the terrible events, the terrible sights and 
sounds, the terrible apprehensions of that day, gives a jump, and 
even firm-hearted Mrs. Fane starts violently as there is a sudden 
roar from the crowd, evidently at sight of the two women in the 
road. 

The hellish rushing crowd is now within a few yards of them- 
selyes—is separated from them only by a couple of rows of fruit- 
trees and the cactus hedge encompassing the orchard. . 

‘You could not get near them now: the crowd is round 
them.’ His listeners shudder. ‘You are only endangering the 
lives of these other women too,’ says the gardener, as Hay again 
puts his hand on his shoulder, as if to thrust him aside. ‘If you 
stand here any longer you will all be killed. They will be sure to 
come to the wicket, and there would be no difficulty in their 
bursting it open. Come behind me—quick !’ 

‘Give me your arm, William,’ cries Beatrice, claiming for his 
sake that help she would not have claimed for her own. 

Then, as they run swiftly along the walk which runs down 
the middle of the orchard, the gardener says :— 

‘You must get out of the garden as soon as youcan. Those 
children of Satan will be sure to make search for you. They will 
be sure to think that those other two ladies would not have been 
by themselves.’ He leads them to the gate at the opposite end 
of the garden. They are in the lane the crowd has passed up. 
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‘Now run,’ says the friendly owner of the orchard, which has been 
of such use to them. 

‘We will not forget what you have done for us,’ says Hay, as 
they move quickly away. 

To their delight they find that the lane brings them to the 
wide-spread grounds of Melvil Hall, though on the opposite side 
to that to which the high road—that now terrible high road— 
would have conducted them. 

‘If I find you can remain here safely, I will go back and 
see what has become of her,’ says Hay, as they pass in at the 
gateway. ‘I must go back, or I should never have a happy day 
in my life again.’ 

‘Oh! this is terrible,’ cries Beatrice, clinging to his arm. 

They pass along under the beautiful avenue, some of the 
trees in which are casting a sweet fragrance into the air. How 
delightfully cool and fresh that air isnow! They are walking up 
the slight acclivity on the crest of which the mansion stands, 
when the gardener enters the avenue froma side path, and seeing 
them, utters an exclamation, and stops them. 

‘You must not go up to the front of the house,’ he says ; ‘ there 
are many people, people of all sorts, standing there. Follow 
me.’ 

He brings them to the line of lower rooms which had been 
built up from the front of the declivity in order to form a terrace 
in front of the side of the house which faced it, and one of which 
is used as a billiard-room. Into this he leads them. ‘I will go 
and fetch the khansaman-jee’ (the ‘ Sir Butler’), he says. 

When that venerable servitor, who has passed the whole of 
his life—all but the first fourteen years of it—in the service of the 
Melvil family, enters the room, he is in a state of terrible 
agitation. 

‘What a twirl of the world is this!’ exclaims the old man, as 
he makes them the profound yet graceful and dignified salaam 
which has been one of his accomplishments. ‘ My master, Melvil 
Sahib, the Commissioner Sahib, a prisoner!’ 

‘A prisoner!’ cries Hay. 

‘Yes, my master, the Commissioner Sahib, Melvil Sahib, a 
prisoner! Who could have thought such a thing possible ?’ 

‘Where ?’ 

‘In the palace of the Nuwab. And here are people coming 
to plunder this house—the Commissioner’s house—Mr. Melvil’s 
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house—the house in which I have lived for over forty years, 
They are coming now—a great crowd of people.’ 

‘It must be the same crowd,’ says Hay, looking round at the 
others. 

‘ And some of the servants are proving unfaithful to their salt, 
The coachman says that he will take the big carriage with the 
pair of horses belonging to it. He says it is his right.’ 

‘We want something to eat and drink,’ cries Hay, interrupting 
him. 

‘Bat you cannot remain here, sir, They have been killing 
all the English people. What a tura of the world is this! And 
they will kill you too if they find you here.’ 

‘They have not arrived yet ?’ 

‘No; but they are not very far off.’ 

‘Well, bring us down something to eat and drink at once, 
We must have something—the ladies are faint. Bring us plenty 
of cold water,’ says Hay. 

‘And some beer,’ says Hamilton. ‘I suppose you have some 
cooled ?’ 

‘Plenty.’ 

* Quick, then—quick.’ 

After a while the old man returns, accompanied by a khid- 
mutgar (literally, ‘serving-man ’), and they carry two big trays, 
on which are cold meat and bread and butter and biscuits, 
and other eatables, and they bring down several bottles of 
iced water and several bottles of iced beer. How delicious 
is the fragrance of the latter as the old man draws the corks! 
I have drunk many a tankard of cool ale in this our native 
land with a sensation of great delight, but the drinking of a 
glass of Bass’s pale ale, iced, in India in the hot weather, is an 
orgasm! How it diffuses itself through you! How it revives 
and re-invigorates you! It would produce a soul under the ribs 
of death. Theclean, wholesome, hoppy perfume! What bouquet 
of what wine ever equalled it? And as you hold the glass 
lovingly up before you, what ruby or purple of what wine ever 
equalled that amber tint? The ‘beaded bubbles winking at the 
brim’ of a glass of champagne, what are they compared to that 
tender froth? Many of our poets have celebrated the praises 
of this our national drink; to what a height would their strains 
have risen had they ever enjoyed a glass of it at the end of a long 
hot day in India! Old Brodie insists that the ladies too shall 
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partake of the refreshing, strengthening, tonic draught. And 
they eat and drink very quickly, for they are very hungry and very 
thirsty; they eat and drink very qu, for the old khansaman 
earnestly urges them to do so. 

‘Very different meal this from the last one we had here,’ says 
Hamilton, speaking, as clearly as he can with his mouth so full, 
to Lilian. A very good meal in its way, but still very different. 
In place of the blaze of the innumerable candles, the flickering of 
a single common oil lamp ; in place of the dainty and magnificent 
appointments of the ‘table, nothing at all, their plates on their 
knees, their glasses on the billiard table; in place of the long 
row of guests with their bright, proud, happy, cheerful faces, 
their bright uniforms, their dainty fresh white evening dresses, 
they, with their dirty, grimy hands and faces, with their dust-filled 
hair and their bedraggled garments, which clung so clammily 
about them, with their sorrowful, anxious faces. The changed 
condition of their clothing they can see and feel; the changed 
condition of their faces they can see mirrored in the faces of 
those around them. But now the old khansaman is very urgent 
with them to be gone. 

‘We had better take the advice of the immortal Captain 
Dalgetty, and lay in provender while we can,’ says Hay, and 
he takes another glass of beer, swallows it at a gulp, and puts 
some bread and cold meat into his pockets. They move with 
quick feet across the lawn, where so few nights before their 
footsteps had been hurried only by the music. They steal 
anxiously along the walks over which they had wandered in such 
perfect security and high delight, without any thought of danger, 
on that festive occasion which was so recent to them this morning, 
and seems so far away to them now. The night has come, and 
the long avenues, then so brightly lighted, are now dark to the 
eye as well as to the heart. But they welcome that darkness, for 
the yells and shouts proclaim that the marauders have reached 
the Hall and begun the work of plunder—have asserted their 
dominion over the place. They quicken their already by no 
means tardy footsteps. 

‘They have begun to loot the house,’ cries the old khansaman, 
with quavering voice. ‘They will break all the things in it—the 
beautiful things—the china and glass, of which I have had charge 
for over thirty years now. It is for so long a period as that 
that I have been khansaman here.’ That eleventh of May 
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was a distressful day to many different people in many different 
ways. 

They have arrived at the gateway on the west, or cantonment- 
ward, side of the grounds. This places them once more on the road 
they had parted from so short a time before ; under circumstances on 
which none of them dare look back. The brief, bright afterglow has 
faded away and left the world quite dark. It is inky black under 
the avenues of umbrageous trees, with interlacing boughs, which 
border the road on either hand. As the fugitives move along in 
the soothing coolness and sheltering darkness of one of these 
avenues each one of them falls into a reverie. A dead silence reigns 
around them; they are not disturbed by the present, so they begin 
to recall the past, and to forecast the future, the future on which 
the immediate past must have so great an influence. (Strange 
that the mind should derive so much misery from the past which 
is dead and the future which has no existence! How lucky it is 
that the flesh does not remember or forbode—that our bodily 
pains are of to-day and not of yesterday or to-morrow ; that the 
tooth does not ache in remembrance or by anticipation.) Old Dr. 
Brodie broods over the plunder of the bank, which may mean so 
great a loss to him. William Hay is reflecting with bitterness 
on the mutiny of his men. The tears run silently down her 
cheeks, flowing now for the first time, as Mrs. Fane mourns for 
her husband, notwithstanding the glorious manner of his death. 
What is she todo now? The thought is a perfectly legitimate 
one, and Mrs. Fane entertains it as much for the sake of her 
children as her own. But it is curious how much our concern for 
others, even those nearest and dearest to us, is connected rather 
with ourselves than with them. David did not mourn for the 
lost man Jonathan, but for his lost son Jonathan. And Beatrice 
is mourning for her father, the noble and the kindly, if also the 
affected, of whom she was so fond and proud. And she mourts 
for her wedding dress. There was no want of feeling, no defect 
of filial piety in this. The big things of the next world and the 
small things of this, the eternal verities and the small everyday 
verities, stand together in dramatic juxtaposition. You may 
mourn deeply for the father or mother, daughter or son, brother 
or sister, who died last night, but you must brush your hair this 
morning, see to its parting. Lilian, too, mourns for her father, 
whom she so greatly loved and admired, and the ghastly face of 
poor dead Tommy Walton rises up before her. They are startled 
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from their reveries by a voice crying out of the darkness, *‘ Kown 
log?’ (‘ What people ?’) 

‘Who are you?’ Hay calls in return. 

‘That is enough—you are Feringhees. Do not go on to the 
cantonment.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘It is in possession of the sepoys. The English people have 
fled from it. The evil-livers of the city have all gone out to it to 
plunder it.’ 

‘But who are you?’ 

‘What does it matter? Bunda Khoda’ (‘Servant of God ’ 
—the usual signature to anonymous documents), ‘do not go on 
to the cantonment if you wish to preserve your lives. You had 
better get down into the low lands of the Jumna. Turn into 
the first road leading to the right; that will take you down 
to it,’ 


‘Come and let us see who you are. Come and show us the 
’ 





' way. 


But there is no answer. They have seen no one; that is not 
to be wondered at, the darkness is so thick; they have heard no 
footsteps; the man might have been squatted down somewhere, 
might have sped away noiselessly on his naked feet. Atall events, 
the voice came out of the darkness and has vanished away into 
the darkness. They hear it no more. 

As they move onward they discuss what they have heard, 
almost determine not to go on to the cantonment, and keep a sharp 
look-out for the road to the right. And now they have arrived at 
the channel which relieves the main canal, from which the water- 
courses‘running into the town are supplied, of its surplus water 
and carries it off to the Jumna. They cannot forgo the chance 
of enjoying the delight of washing their hands and faces. Before 
crossing the bridge that spans the stream they move down the 
bank a little, and then descend to the water’s edge. Fortunate 
that they did so. For now along the hard, metalled road ahead of 
them comes the sharp elan g of horses’ hoofs, the sharp, commingled 
clatter of many horses’ hoofs, that sound, so difficult to describe in 
words, which arises from the movement of many horses together. 
It comes nearer and nearer, and now a hollower sound tells that 
the horsemen are upon the bridge, and those down below pause in 
the lavement of their hands, and looking up see the bridge crowded 
from end to end with horses and horsemen; they stand out clear 
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against the sky, now brightening with the rising moon. The 
hearts of the women leap into their mouths, Will they be seen? 
Surely they must be, with their white clothing and so largea 
group of them. But they are not. The thoughts, as well as the 
eyes, of the horsemen are turned upon the city toward which theyare 
hastening, and above which they note a gleam instead of the usual 
glimmer, and know that the usual feeble illumination by means of 
lamps has this night been supplemented by the strong light from 
the burning bungalows of the English. 

Their attention was the more strongly directed that way be- 
cause hitherto the thickly-wooded banks of the escape channel 
had lain between them and the city; it was on crossing the 
bridge that they had a clear open view toward it. And though 
the moon was rising it was still very dark down below in the 
narrow deep channel, with its thickly-wooded banks. The body 
of horsemen has passed on with its confused clatter of hoofs and 
its confused sound of men’s voices. The continually increasing 
silence affects the fugitives like a material thing, like a sub- 
stantial pleasure, like a tangible gain: it is to them like food, 
like gold; what food would be to the starving man and gold to 
the beggar. When it has become complete and full they breathe 
freely once more. Hay offers up a silent prayer. Had they kept 
on straight across the bridge they must have met the horsemen 
face to face. That might have meant immediate death for some; 
it might have meant worse than death for others. 

Crossing the bridge with a curious feeling they pursue their 
way. They have come now to the end of the fruitful, tree 
covered tract, and a wide stretch of the open, barren, denuded land 
which borders the valley of the Jumna stretches far before them, 
and looking across this they see a red glowin the sky. That is the 
west, and so it is not the glow of the rising moon. It is the light 
of a conflagration, and that is the direction in which the canton- 
ment lies; it is the glare of their burning bungalows. Old Brodie 
groans. He owns a great many of the bungalows in the canton- 
ment, as he does in many other cantonments. This is a day of 
severe loss to him. And as they advance towards it the gleam 
becomes higher and brighter, higher and brighter to a degree 
which the short distance they have traversed cannot account for. 
The conflagration must be fast increasing. And when they come 
to the road that runs off to the right, that increasing brightness 
adds force to the advice of the voice from out the darkness, and they 
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finally determine to follow it, the advice, and theroad. They soon 
arrive at the edge of the reticulation of ravines which lies between 
the margin of the valley of the river and the high lands above. 
The night sounds have begun: the weird, unearthly, demoniacal 
yelling of the jackals ; the baying of the dogs in the villages; the 
harsh ery of the peafowl disturbed in their roosting places; the 
hooting of owls and the screak of the night-jar. These ravines 
are very much the haunt of wild beasts, and they hear the horrible 
laugh of the hyzena not far off, and a couple of wolves go across 
the road in front of them, with long, smooth, lolloping gallop, and 
a switching of tails. 

And now they can see far around them, far over the treeless, 
broken, barren ground, and looking to the right they see the glow 
that marks the position of the city, the dwelling-place of the ancient 
ruling race ; and looking to the left they see the glare that marks 
the position of ‘the cantonment,’ the dwelling-place of the latest 
conquering race; and behind them are dark masses of trees, and 
before them seems nothingness, they seem to be looking, that 
way, into infinite space. They are in fact looking over the wide 
shallow trough, or valley, of the river. By this time the moon has 
raised her huge red disc some distance above the horizon, and 
flooded the high land and the low land with her silvery light. 
The road begins to descend, and after winding for some time 
through the valleys of the ravines, brings them to the edge of the 
sacred stream, to the margin of the much-worshipped Jumna. 
They know that the water here can be of no great depth, for the 
main stream of the river runs, just now, under the opposite bank 
of the valley, more than a mile away. But still Hay thinks it 
better to try the stream before letting the ladies go in, and so he 
wades across it and back. It is nowhere more than knee-deep. 
But there is another danger connected with the sacred stream 
besides that of drowning: it abounds with alligators; and only a 
few days before the talk of the station had been about the quan- 
tity of jewellery, anklets, and bangles, and finger-rings, and toe- 
tings, the jewellery of women and children, that had been found 
in the stomach of a monstrous specimen of the class shot by an 
officer. And so the girls splash across the water with no pleasant 
feelings. . 

This trough or valley of the Jumna, cut out by the stream 
and in which it oscillates, is a region of a peculiar character, a 
wild and uninhabited region, and is made up of the present and 
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past channels of the river, with their wide stretches of dry sand, 
and the quagmires and morasses, the occasional patches of culti- 
vation, the long reaches covered with tall grass or the thick- 
growing tamarisk, which lie between those channels. ‘The road 
they are on is simply an earthen track. After they have been 
walking for some time they find themselves at the edge of a 
morass, across which there is no sign of a road, where the track 
ceases to have any further existence. They must have got off 
the cart track, as was easy enough to do, for it was not everywhere 
very clearly defined, and there were many other tracks. In fact 
they find themselves in the midst of a labyrinth of tracks, cattle 
tracks, for the valley is a great grazing ground, especially at this 
season of the year. One of these tracks conducts them to the 
edge of a quagmire; so does another; and another: in fact, 
most of the tracks lead to the morasses in which the buffaloes 
love to wallow, to the pools of water which they work up into 
quagmires. Then they take a track which leads them through the 
midst of a long stretch of the bushy tamarisk, whose branches cut 
them like whips, and where they disturb a huge sounder of wild . 
pigs, and send them scuttling away. Now they have to push their 
way through tall dry crackling reeds, now through thorny bushies, 
bushes armed with terrible thorns, thorns curved and straight, 
thorns like hooks and daggers. And now the track they have 
chosen leads them to the edge of a sullen, impassable ditch; now 
across a dry jheel, where the little clay ripples crackle under their 
feet. Then the track leads them across a rudely cultivated tract, 
where the clods are as large and hard as boulders, and where the 
poor women, having only their thin house shoes on, suffer very 
much. And so they keep wandering about, but cannot find the 
wheeled track again. 

Their physical energy is now very low. Brodie and Hamilton 
have begun to quarrel. What they had all gone through that 
day was enough to strain the powers of any one to the utmost. 
With some, the exhaustion is complete; they have begun to 
trench on the capital stock of existence, on the vital principle; 
they have begun,gas it were, to devour themselves. They are 
overpowered by an intense and irresistible desire for sleep. It is 
said that the most cruel of all forms of torture is that of pre- 
venting a man from sleeping, keeping him awake until he dies. 
They must sleep, they must lie down and sleep, come what may. 
All thought of the past, all care for the future, is lost in that 
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want of the present, that overpowering desire for sleep. Hamilton 
stumbles over a clod with a curse. 

‘I cannot walk any farther,’ he says. ‘I must have a sleep. 
I do not care to find the road—damn it.’ And he yawns a loud 
and prolonged yawn. 

The two brave girls have said never a word, but Hay has 
observed how often Beatrice stumbles and staggers, and how 
frequently Lilian lags behind. 

‘It would have been as well to have got to the other side of 
the khadir’ (valley of the river), he says, ‘though I do not suppose 
we could have got out of it before morning. We could not have 
crossed the river by night. We must have slept on the bank of 
the main channel there, and we may as well sleep here. We must 
have slept in the open and on the bare ground. It is probably 
safer that we should not sleep too near a public road.’ 

‘Oh, yes; this place will do very well,’ says Hamilton, with 
another huge yawn. He would probably have lain down on the 
trunk of a tree laid across a roaring torrent, at the edge of a 
precipice. 

‘But we need not sleep in this rough field. That would not 
do for you,’ says Hay to Beatrice tenderly. 

A little way off is a sand ridge ; and the clean dry slope of that 
will do very well ; and they have soon reached it ; and they have 
soon cast themselves down upon it, and they are all soon fast 
asleep—even the wife who has lost her husband, even the children 
who have lost their father, even the old man who has lost his 
money; they have all soon obtained oblivion and rest—active, 
waking, sentient life had been carried to the verge of endurance— 
all but Iiay, who determines to keep watch, and lifting himself up 
when he knows the others are asleep, seats himself cross-legged. 

And in the dead silence that now reigns around, the sound of 
their own movements ended, there fall upon his ear the twelve 
vibrations from the great palace gong—he can only hear the first 
strong strokes—that proclaim the midnight hour. He would rather 
have been out of hearing of the strokes altogether. 

And so that memorable 11th of May, 1857, has come to an end. 
The fourth day of our tale has passed—we have gone through half 
our time, : 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
WITH THE CATTLE LIFTERS. 


‘Wan! what is this?’ cries a voice in Hindostanee. Hay leaps 
to his feet and draws his sword—all three men have their swords 
—and touches young Hamilton with his foot. ‘The gun has 
not fired yet,’ says the young fellow sleepily, thinking it is his 
bearer waking him for early morning parade. They are not out 
of sound of the piece, but its roar will not this morning pro- 
claim the dominion of the English: that for a time has ended in 
Khizrabad. It is only the earliest dawn, but still it is light enough 
for Hay to see who the natives, there are four or five of them, are. 
They are Goojurs, members of a lawless, turbulent, predatory tribe 
which inhabits this upper length of the Jumna. Apart from 
peculiarities of dress, the men are easily recognisable by their 
strength and stature, and the wild fierceness of their look. And 
now, aroused by the voices of the natives, who are eagerly discuss- 
ing the appearance of the party which they have so suddenly come 
upon, which they have put up like a covey of partridges, Hamilton 
and the others are on their feet too. 

‘You have run away from Khizrabad,’ says one of the men, 
addressing Hay. 

The words ‘run away’ do not sound pleasant, especially in 
English ears. But the man does not mean them to be unpleasant. 
He does not mean to jeer at them, or scoff at them, or triumph 
over them. He has used the simplest words descriptive of the 
simple fact. If he had ever had occasion to run away himself, he 
would have said simply, ‘I ran away.’ 

‘ We have come from Khizrabad,’ says Hay. 

‘You could not have come from anywhere else,’ says the man. 

‘ Ufsur log’ (‘ Officers ’), the other natives say to one another. 

‘Will you come with us to our huts?’ goes on the man who 
is addressing Hay. 

‘Your village ?’ 

‘No; our tanda’ (kraal). ‘We have come down into the 
khadir to feed our herds of cattle. There are some English 
people at the huts already.’ 

‘English people! Where?’ 

‘At our huts. Two Englishmen.’ 
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‘Who are they? What are their names?’ asks Hay eagerly. 

‘I do not know their names. How should I? But they are 
army men like yourselves, and one of them has a glass eye.’ 

‘A glass eye,’ exclaims Hay, ‘a glass eye; I do not remember 
anyone with a glass eye.’ 

‘Will you come with us and join those other two?’ 

Hamilton and old Brodie are now both standing by Hay’s side, 
they too with their drawn swords in their hands. 

‘What do you think ?’ says Hay, turning towards them. 

‘They may be wushing to lead us into a trap,’ says old Brodie, 
as he glances towards the sisters. He thinks the object of the 
men may be to get them, the girls, into their power. He wishes 
the women were not with them; he has wished so already, several 
times. It would have been so much easier for the men to fight, 
or, if it came to that, to run away, without them. 

‘They do not look unfriendly,’ says Hay. 

‘Do not be afraid,’ says the huge giant of a man—he looks 
like a bronze statue of Hercules as he stands there leaning on his 
club, the greater part of his person exposed full to view—with the 
plainness of speech already commented on. ‘ We have no desire 
to injure you, or those with you, glancing at the women. ‘If 
we had, you could not prevent us. There are only two of you— 
the old fellow does not count—and our /uths’ (clubs) ‘ are as good 
as your swords—better.’ The long piece of male bamboo, heavily 
shod with iron at the end, on which he is leaning, is indeed a very 
lethal-looking weapon ; it forms a combination of the mace and 
the quarter-staff of the middle ages. ‘We could easily over- 
power you.’ 

He does not mean to be offensive or wound their feelings, 
only to state the fact. 

‘We should not mind fighting you if we had not the women 
with us,’ is what Hay would like to say, very much, but he can- 
not. He speaks to his companions in English. 

‘Two more fellows would be a great addition to our strength. 
We could then hold our own—present a better front. And we 
may be of help to them.’ And then in Hindostanee to the man: 
‘You have said you do not mean to hurt or injure us ?’ 

‘T have said it.’ 

‘ How far are your huts?’ 

‘About a mile off.’ 

‘Very good. We will go with ycu.’ 
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He has decided. 
They move through the strange tract, with its ever-changing 


yet permanent features, with much more ease than during the 
night-time. They are not whipped or stung by the tamarisk 
branches, or stabbed and torn by the thorns; they do not go 
stumbling over the clods in the fields, or have their feet sink 
into the slush of quagmires. But to the two sisters it often 
seemed that they would rather have been forcing their way 
through the bushes than have had these men hold the branches 
aside with such excessive care. The more pleasurably the men 
look upon them the less pleasurable do they find it. But their 
thoughts are diverted from themselves by taking part in the dis- 
cussion as to who the man with the glass eyemay be. They know 
no one in the station with a glass eye. No one of the party has 
ever heard of anyone in the place who had one. They know the 
faces of all the English people in the station, no matter to what 
class they belong. And the men were quite sure that this was a 
European, not an East Indian. Who can it be? they wonder over 
and over again. 

‘It may be someone who was passing through the station.’ 

The temporary quarters of the herdsmen now come in view. 
The tanda, or kraal, is formed by two long parallel fences, and the 
rough grass sheds which connect their ends, the pen being about 
three times as long as wide. As they are approaching directly 
towards the back of one of the sheds they cannot see into the 
enclosure. They have reached the shed and go round its 
corner, and along the side of the high hedge to the opening, 
closed by a rude hurdle, leading into the yard. Dr. Brodie passes 
in through this, the only opening, with great misgiving. He does 
not like the looks of the men. (And, taking them altogether, 
they certainly are a most villainous-looking lot.) 

And the sisters share in his apprehensions. The men seem to 
them very savage and cruel looking, though some of them had helped 
them assiduously, much too assiduously, they think, and cast on 
them looks of kindness, looks that were a great deal too kind, they 
thought. And certainly the long tangled locks and brushed-up 
mustachios and brushed-back whiskers of the men give them a very 
wild, fierce look. This big giant of aman with the hair growing so 
thick on his chest and arms, along his fingers and on his shoulder- 
blades, might stand for Orson. This short, squat fellow with the 
extraordinarily ugly countenance is a living, moving Caliban. It 
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would be easier to take them for bandits than honest herdsmen. 
They were in fact all robbers in the honourable way of cattle- 
lifting. 

Hay and Mrs. Fane, walking together, enter the enclosure a 
little way behind the others. As they enter they see a man in 
English attire, but with a black face, seated in front of one of the 
grass sheds. 

‘That is the man with the glass eye,’ says the herdsman walk- 
ing with them. 

‘Oh, it is a half-caste,’ says Mrs. Fane, in a disappointed, in- 
different tone of voice. She looked down on half-castes. 

But now the man rises from the bedstead in a quiet, leisurely 
way, and Mrs. Fane gives a strange half-smothered cry. 

‘What is this?’ she cries, in a voice whose fearfulness and 
trembling is quite new in Hay’s ears. Mrs. Fane’s most striking 
outward characteristic was her calm, quiet, dignified, self-possessed, 
and perhaps somewhat too stately bearing. This was in some part 
artificial and assumed, but in most part natural and inherent. 
The strength of the acquired habit, the force of the natural quality, 
were such that they had withstood all the trials of the day before, 
even that of hearing the sound, seeing the smoke, of the great 
explosion which had slain her husband, so that Hay had marvelled 
at her self-possession. Now, hearing that strange quaver in her 
voice, he turns towards her, and is more than ever astonished to 
see that she is trembling violently, and that her eyes seem start- 
ing out of her head; then, remembering her usual lofty calmness 
and recalling to mind Mrs. Lyster’s seizure of the day before, he 
begins to be alarmed also. 

‘This ’ he says. 

‘He,’ she says, pointing to the man by the bedstead. 

Then, as the man begins to advance towards them, Mrs. Fane 
gives a strange gurgling cry, and gasping out, ‘It is he!’ Hay sees 
her dart towards the dark-faced man and clasp him in her arms, 
and Hay himself gives a jump as the well-known exclamations of 
‘Oh! Ah! Hah!’ fall upon his ear, and seem to come from this 
black-faced man—from this person of colour. He rushes after Mrs. 
Fane. It is indeed so: it is Major Fane, his face and hands all 
blackened with gunpowder. . 

‘Your father was not killed in the explosion ; he escaped alive ; 
he is here—there,’ shouts Hay, as he rushes towards the sisters. 
On entering the enclosure they and young Hamilton had seen an 
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Englishman advancing toward them, and when they had found 
that it was Major Coote, whom they all know so well, there was a 
prolonged hand-shaking, and an immediate outburst of inquiries, 

‘Father! Alive! Here!’ exclaims Beatrice, looking at Hay 
with amazed, bewildered looks. 

‘I know him by his walk,’ cries Lilian, as she flies away, and 
Beatrice rushes after her. 

The others remain where they are for a while, not wishing to 
intrude on this reunion, and then go forward and join the family 
group. 

Then comes a long hand-shaking and hearty congratula- 
tions ; they are all delighted that Fane has survived to enjoy the 
knowledge of his own heroic deed and receive the applause of his 
countrymen. 

‘Flannagan thought of it and did it; bwave fellow that,’ says 
the Major, quietly stroking one long whisker with a hand no 
longer lily-white. 

Then come more eager questionings. There is a great deal 
to be asked about, and narrated and discussed. But the present 
and not the past is just now their immediate concern. What 
must they do now? Their object is to get to Abdoolapore. 
Where they stand they are thirty miles from it, seven miles from 
Khizrabad. It is desirable to increase the latter distance as soon 
as possible. Did the valley of the river run directly towards Abdool- 
apore the matter would be settled. They would move up along its 
secure length atonce. Butitdoes not. They must leave the safe 
basin of the river for the unsafe upland very soon. Shall they utilise 
the cool morning hours and try and get half way to Abdoolapore, 
and then seek shelter and concealment in a mango grove for the 
rest of the day, and push on again in the evening ? Or shall they 
remain where they are during the day, and start for Abdoolapore 
in the evening, and try and get over the thirty miles in the course 
of the night—the cool, sheltering night ? On the one hand is the 
fatigue of the long walk—it is of the women they have to think— 
on the other, the exposure during the daytime, the danger of 
being seen. They consult the herdsmen who seem so friendly 
towards them. They are all for the latter course. It has to be 
considered that the ladies will be more comfortable where they 
are than in any mango grove. But that is nothing. They would 
run a terrible risk by appearing on that village-crowded upland in 
the broad daylight. The news of what happened at Khizrabad 
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yesterday has spread far and wide. The rule of the English is 
held to be over; with the lawless clans the wish is father to the 
thought. 

The tract of country they will have to traverse is inhabited 
chiefly by Ranghurs, men of a rough, rude sort, who earn their 
living partly by honest means, but chiefly by dishonest ones; who 
do a little agriculture and a great deal of robbery; feed cattle 
largely, and lift them largely; a reaving, thieving clan. A 
reward has been offered for every English person carried into 
Khizrabad. They would be seized and taken back. The Ranghurs 
were quite capable of slaying them on their own account. They 
were safer here during the daytime than they would be on the 
plain above at twice the distance from Khizrabad. 

They settle to remain where they are until evening. 

‘We will do what we can to make you comfortable,’ says a 
ferocious-looking drover. They placed one shed at the disposal of 
the men (they always come first in the East), and another at 
the disposal of Mrs. Fane and her daughters. Orson brings 
them bedsteads to sit on. Caliban brings them water to wash 
with. They are not able to supply them with any of the re- 
quisites of the toilette. Each man’s own apparatus in that 
way consists wholly and solely—for they use no soap, and a 
piece of chewed stick serves them for tooth-brush—of a little 
round mirror, in which he is fond of regarding himself, and of a 
rough wooden tooth-comb. But they give them a clean sheet on 
which to dry their hands and faces. They bring them water 
to drink, and, from having been out all night in the porous earthen 
jars, it is deliciously cool. They bring them /udoos and peras 
(sweetmeats), with which to stay their appetites until the time for 
the cooking of the mid-day meal arrives. And then most of the 
villainous-looking crew depart to pursue their morning avocations, 

And now with the fugitives comes a more detailed narration 
and discussion of the events of the day before. 

‘I did not know you,’ says Hay to Major Fane, ‘ because they 
said you were the man with the glass eye. I wonder what they 
meant by that ?’ 

‘They were referring to my eye-glass, I suppose.’ 

‘We never thought of that.’ 

They are fiercely angry, as well as sorrowful, as they speak of 
the disaffection of their men, so injurious to their feelings, so 
injurious it may be to their interests, If the men mutiny the 
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officers must be somehow in fault, is, not unnaturally, though 
sometimes unjustly, the common opinion. 

‘ You are the only one likely to come out of this business with 
any credit,’ says Major Coote to Major Fane. ‘ We others did 
nothing, and were not allowed to do anything.’ 

They mourn the loss of so many of their friends and com- 
panions, mourn the manner of their death. And so the moments 
slip by, and then the herdsmen return and begin to prepare the 
mid-day meal, and the fugitives watch the familiar process witha 
new and personal interest. That process isa very cleanly, if also a 
very simple one. First comes the cleansing and sprinkling with 
water of a little plot of ground, and the setting-up on it by means o! 
half a dozen clods of earth of a simple fireplace. Then comes the 
preliminary bath, without which no man may sit down to cook or 
eat. Then each man steps into his prepared plot—now become 
sacred ground into which no one else may set foot—and kneads 
the flour in a wide brass dish (the thalee now seen so much in 
English drawing-rooms), kneads it well with his fists, for on that 
kneading greatly depends the lightness of the cakes, and when 
the dough is of a proper consistency he rolls it into balls between 
the palms of his hands, and then flattens them out into disks, 
and then by throwing them from palm to palm widens them out 
into great circles which he places on the iron plate or girdle 
which he has already set on one compartment of the fireplace in 
which the brushwood fire is now crackling; and then when the 
cake is done on both sides he whips it off the girdle and sets it 
up on end by the side of the fire, which not only prevents it from 
getting cold, but causes it to puff out and have a crust; and this 
is the way in which the unleavened cakes which are being cooked 
every day by millions of people over a large portion of India, and 
have been so cooked for thousands of years, are made. Some 
lentil porridge has been cooking in another little brass pot set on 
the other compartment of the fireplace, and when this is ready it 
is poured into the wide brass dish in which the cakes were 
kneaded, since washed out, and the men break off pieces of the cakes 
and dip them into the porridge and eat. This wide brass dish to 
eat from, and the famous brass drinking vessel called the lotah, form 
the only appurtenances of the table, not only of the common 
people, but even of the better classes of Hindoos, who all eat 
squatted on the ground, and with their fingers, like these herdsmen. 
But most of the men only cook cakes, and eat them with the ghee, 
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or rancid butter, which is so abundant with them. And each man 
has to-day cooked an additional quantity for the guests. Two of 
the most cut-throat looking villains of the lot go round and collect 
the food and distribute it to the English. They take it to them 
on platters made of leaves. The use of the brass vessels is entirely 
restricted to the owners ; the touch of the Christians would pollute 
them. Four or five of the cakes being put on the leaf platter, the 
lentil porridge is put on the topmost one, which serves as dish 
until it comes to be eaten itself. The drink is water or milk, 
chiefly that of the buffalo. With us the primitive world has 
passed away ; a sojourn in a place like this carries you back to it. 
Then you come into close contact with the animal world, and 
have your feelings violently aroused with regard to its members : 
come to love those which are gentle and tameable and minister to 
the comfort and support of man, which supply him with meat and 
drink and raiment ; come to hate those which are fierce and wild, 
and inimical to man and hurtful to him; come to have a very 
strong preference for those you can eat and who cannot eat you, 
over those you cannot eat and who can eat you. Then you come 
to understand how the cow, ‘the perpetual mother,’ has come to 
be worshipped; how the gentle lamb, which affords man such 
excellent food and clothing, came to be adivine emblem, why the 
sheep are put on the right hand and the goats on the left. 

Fane has had nothing to eat for twenty-four hours. He goes 
off to get some more cakes. To see him, a man with an intense 
pride of caste, stand at a careful distance from the little cooking- 
place, which even his shadow would defile, and hold out his hand 
while the humble herdsman, who will not in his whole lifetime 
earn so much as the Major receives in a single month, throws the 
cakes into his outheld hand—throws them, not from insolence, but 
because he has to avoid all chance of personal contact—was a sight 
to give rise to many reflections. In Europe the pride of caste is 
but a superfluous possession of the wealthy and well born. The 
caste system of the Hindoos gives strength to the weak, pride to 
the humble, self-respect to the lowly; it is a strong armour, a 
fence ; it protects if it restricts. 

Then the hot day leaps upon them like a lion, very fierce and 
terrible. They talk and talk to make the hours go by, but the 
heat is very terrible; it is that of the simoom, it is that of the 
burning fiery furnace. The sheds afford them some shelter from 
the rays of the sun, but none from the dust-laden, fiery, hot wind. 
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They experience a terrible feeling of oppression ; they know not 
whether to sitor stand. The mosquitoes, excited to frenzy by finding 
this richer blood protected by a thinner skin brought within their 
reach, attack them furiously. And the flies are in clouds, in 
shoals; they are ‘in grievous swarms,’ as they were when the 
plague of them came to be numbered with the plague of the 
slaying of the first-born, and of the rivers of blood. And with 
many their bodily sufferings are aggravated by mental ones. The 
irritation of the nerves, due to the heat, is added to by the irrita- 
tion of apprehension. These herdsmen are hereditary robbers; 
they belong to a lawless, predatory class. The fugitives have no 
money about their persons, but they have their watches and gold 
chains, and Mrs. Fane and her daughters have valuable rings on 
theirfingers. Notoriously addicted to ‘robbery by violence,’ whether 
they attack a party of travellers on the road or carry a house by 
assault, these drovers certainly look capable of any villainy, 
You would sooner take them for bloodthirsty bandits than for 
simple honest herdsmen. Certainly, so far, they have behaved 
with great kindness to the English fugitives. But how long will 
that last? May not their bloodthirstiness, their cupidity, their 
lust, be aroused at any moment? To Dr. Brodie these are hours 


of great torture, and even the other men take care to have their 
swords within reach. But the day is slipping by, and the time 
of their departure drawing nigh. The sun is declining in the 
west, and the evening is at hand. 


(To be continued.) 














